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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 








(1 OMEWHAT to the surprise of the diplomatic world, a com- 
ss mercial treaty between France and Italy, which has been 
negotiated in profound secrecy, was signed on November 21st. 
The details are unknown, but it is stated that Italian wines 
will be admitted into France, and French woollens into Italy, 
on much more favourable terms, and that on all things else 
except manufactured silk each country will enjoy the “ most- 
favoured” treatment. Moreover, it is affirmed that the 
“tension” for some years visible between France and Italy 
will be relaxed, and though there will be no entente, there 
will be cordiality. The Times’ correspondent, who has great 
experience, is clearly of opinion that the sudden conclusion 
of the Treaty is due to the Fashoda incident and its termina- 
tion, the French Foreign Office feeling that after the recent 
revelation of its isolation it must abandon its “ policy of dis- 
obligingness” in favour of a policy of making friends. If 
this account is correct, it certainly suggests a rather un- 
peasant thought,—namely, that the French Foreign Office as 
4 continuous entity is one of those individuals who are all 
emiability if you stand up to them, and all acridity if you 
yive way to their demands. Let us hope that French polite- 
ness in international dealings is a little less skin-deep than 
that. 


The discontent in Germany is said to be growing serious, 

and taking a somewhat unexpected form. The Lippe-Detmold 
affair irritates the smaller allied Princes, partly because their 
dignity is hurt, and partly because they are asked by the 
Emperor to acknowledge that the Federal Council has a right 
to decide on claims to the succession in German States. 
They say they will never submit to this, first, because the 
succession is in each State an internal affair with which ex- 
ternal authority must not interfere, and secondly, because it 
is certain that if the question arose in Prussia the Prussians 
would not submit it to the Federal Council, though the King 
or Regent of Prussia is, by the Imperial Constitution, 
Emperor or Emperor-Regent in the entire Empire. They 
are believed also to agree with the common people that the 
Emperor takes too direct a part in the Administration. Had 
he consulted his Ministers and acted through them, the 
Lippe-Detmold incident could not have arisen, or at all 
events could not have been exacerbated by the personal 
rebuke addressed by the Emperor by telegraph to the Regent 
of Lippe-Detmold. It is quite possible, therefore, that the 
inter-State question may be widened till it includes a demand 
for a responsible Ministry, and the comparative seclusion of 
his Imperial Majesty. William IL. behind a screen is, however, 
an unthinkable figure. 


The struggle of the races in Austria grows more acute. 


The Germans, despairing of their old ascendency, are 





politics. The quarrel, too, has reached the Army. Some 
Reservists recently answered questions whether they were 
present in Czechish, though it is an unalterable maxim in 
Austria that words of command or obedience should all be in 
one language, and that language German. The Minister of 
War therefore punished an officer who had accepted 
replies not made in German, and the popular irritation is 
directed against the War Office, which is in theory respon. 
sible to the Emperor only. In the excited state of feeling 
any accident may bring matters to a head, and compel the 
Emperor to enforce silence for a time, and therefore to 
govern alone. His alternative is to restore the Germans to 
their ascendency, which the Slavs would now hardly bear. 


The Times of Wednesday publishes a carefal account of the 
coup d’état in Pekin which fills up one or two gaps in previous 
information. It appears that the unhappy Emperor, who is 
again represented as dying of mortal disease, was warned by 
Marquis Ito, the Japanese statesman, against moving too fast 
but having many of the younger literati with him, persevered 
He had, however, against him the body of the elder Mandarins, 
all students throughout the Empire, all the officials in Pekir, 
and, what was more important, all the Manchus, and all the 
soldiers in the province round the capital, the Empress- 
Dowager having named her nephew, Yung-Lu, Generalissimo 
over them all with power of life and death. The Emperor, 
being placed virtually under arrest, was compelled to sign 
decrees cancelling or apologising for his recent reforms, and 
then the Empress set herself to get rid of the leading 
reformers, who, with the exception of one or two who had fled, 
were remorselessly put to death. It is stated in another 
account that the executions included several of the Emperor’s 
ladies, and though the Times does not confirm this, it 
is antecedently probable. It will be noted that the com- 
mandant of the soldiers, who was secured first, must 
now be an important personage, and that the Manchus 
are all against the reforms. The advisers of the Emperor 
were, in fact, all Chinese, and most unwisely advised him to 
begin reforming by equalising the claims of the two races to 
office. The next reforming Emperor will secure his guard, 
leave the Manchus alone, and begin reforms by wide execu- 
tions of the High Tory leaders. 


The Italian Government is by no means out of its financial 
difficulties. Signor Vacchelli, Minister of the Treasury, con- 
fessed on Wednesday, when introducing his Budget, that the 
surplus of £400,000 expected last year had been reduced toa de. 
ficit of £44,000, which must be increased by surrendering certain 
receipts from taxes on food that press heavily on the comfort 
of the people. The total deficit of the next two years, therefore, 
could not be less than £1,840,000, which could not be met by 
economies, for already the amounts allowed to some Depart. 
ments were less than the sums positively necessary. Nor 
could it be choked by increasing the Floating Debt, for that 
already reached £23,000,000, and must be reduced by an issue 
of permanent bonds at 43 per cent., thus increasing largely 
the unproductive outlay. Signor Vacchelli proposes, there- 
fore, to utilise some small Sinking Funds, and to sell the State 
reversions to some of the property of the religious corporations, 
expedients worthy rather of an impecunious landholder than 
of a great State. If still further necessity arose, a new 
Income-tax must be imposed upon those who were well off,— 
a proposal which, it is said, will be most unpopular with the 
existing Chamber. It is curious to note that all the Latin 
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States seem to have reached the end of their tether in the 
matter of indirect taxation. Italy and Spain shrink from 
new imposts, and even in France the Finance Minister 
confessed himself last year at theend of his mental resources. 
We were nearly as ill off before 1845, when Free-trade put 
the Treasury right, and enabled the industrious to make 
fortunes, of which the State got its share. 


Major Marchand is not, we fear, precisely the kind of man 
he was supposed in England to be. He is a very brave and 
energetic explorer, and probably a good officer too, but he can 
on occasion be very French indeed. In a letter to a 
French editor he declares that on receipt of the French papers 
with accounts of the Dreyfus case he and his officers burst 
out weeping on account of the “infamies” hurled at the 
Army, and for thirty-six hours could not speak to one 
another; and in another letter to a friend, published in an 
illustrated paper, he states that he and his hundred Sene- 
galese were attacked at Fashoda by thirteen hundred of 
the Khalifa’s best soldiers, that in two hours he killed seven 
hundred of them, and that “the Sultan of the Shillooks,” 
declaring the hundred men to be worth a million, accepted 
French protection and the insignia of a French officer. 
As there is no Sultan of the Shillooks, as the chief of that 
naked tribe, speaking to Lord Kitchener’s Shillook officer, 
says he took the French for Englishmen, and as Major 
Marchand admitted that his position if the British had not 
arrived would have been desperate, this story certainly sug- 
gests a Gascon element in the narrator. Or has it possibly 
been “toned” for Paris in the process of publication ? 


On Monday Sir Henry Fowler addressed his constituents at 
Wolverhampton. After alluding to the vacancy in the leader- 
ship of the Liberal party, but without suggesting how it was to 
be filled, Sir Henry Fowler spoke in high praise of the conduct 
of the Soudan Campaign, and noted that wherever England 
went she always set the door open. Next followed a reference 
to the Irish Local Government Bill, and the significant 
declaration, which we have quoted elsewhere, that the Act 
must be “fully, fairly, and completely tried” before the nation 
would reconsider ‘‘the question of any further change in the 
government of Ireland.” It is almost inconceivable that Sir 
Henry Fowler could thus have formally abandoned, for the 
time at any rate, the policy of establishing an Irish Parliament 
without consultation with his colleagues. That his action was 
deliberately agreed on also seems certain, from the fact that 
neither in the Liberal Press nor by his colleagues has it been 
repudiated. The Irish, however, are not unnaturally indignant, 
and declare that they have been betrayed,—as in a sense they 
have. It was noticeable that Sir Henry Fowler made no 
attempt to sketch the policy or state the broad principles of 
the Liberal policy. His criticism was purely negative. 


In Edinburgh on Wednesday, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
speaking at a mass meeting of Unionists, told his audience 
that he looked upon the prospects of any serious difficulty 
with France as much farther removed at the present moment 
than they had been for some time past. Dealing with Egypt, 
he drew a strong, but perfectly true, picture of what would 
happen if we were to leave Egypt. “They would have a 
return to all the old iniquitous, extravagant, and bar- 
barous ways of misgovernment by Pashas from which the 
Egyptian people had been happily delivered. What would be 
the result? Probably the ruin of Egypt which came to her 
before, and the almost certain delivery of the country over 
either to military despotism or to anarchy.” Was it for the 
benefit of the British taxpayers to allow our highway to India 
to be reduced to such astate? What had just happened, he went 
on, would clarify the opinion of the country on the subject of 
Egypt, and would before long make that opinion clear to the 
world. That would be a great gain. We entirely agree, and 
we hope Sir Michael Hicks-Beach will persuade his colleagues 
(if they need persuasion) to put on record in the Queen’s 
Speech the fact that all doubts as to the permanency of our 
occupation may now be abandoned. Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach ended by making the very interesting announcement 
that our recent naval preparations “ cost no more than a few 
thousand pounds, mainly incurred in the cost of coal.” This 
was because everything was ready before. 


Mr. Asquith, speaking at Sunderland on Wednesday, neatly 
characterised our true policy in Africa, as in the Far East, as 








irra, 
“not the policy of privilege or protection, not the poli 
of discrimination or exclusion, but the policy of open hse 
open ports, and equal opportunities for the commerce and 
the capital of the whole civilised world.” He went on ¢ 
twit Mr. Chamberlain with not having acted up to the atin 
of the unauthorised programme, especially as regards Dis. 
establishment and Sir William Harcourt’s famous Budget, 
and quoted speeches made by Mr. Chamberlain some ten . 
twelve years ago. Mr. Asquith also tried to drive home his 
accusation that the Government, before obtaining Office, had 
promised to deal with old-age pensions and had not don 
and repudiated Mr. Chamberlain’s claim that the Tories Were 
the pioneers of social reform. He also attacked the recent 
Compensation for Accidents Act as creating a Privileged 
minority among the workmen. We suppose that all this is 
good electioneering, but we must confess to finding it a littl. 
dull, both in Mr. Chamberlain and in Mr. Asquith. In fact 
the only really important and significant thing about Mr. 
Asquith’s speech was his omission to tell us clearly what js 
the policy which his party is now advocating. Note, too, 
that Mr. Asquith said nothing in repudiation of Sir Henry 
Fowler’s declaration as to Home-rule, which shows that it is 
the view of the party leaders, and not merely of an individual. 


e 80, 


At Birmingham on Friday, November 19th, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, presiding at a meeting of the Court of Governors at 
Mason College, urged his hearers to make every effort to 
raise the £200,000 which it is calculated are wanted to 
enable the new Birmingham University tv be placed on a 
satisfactory footing. Mr. Chamberlain thus expressed the 
ideal they ought to pursue,—i.e., “ the creation in Birmingham 
of’ a. great centre of universal learning, of an institution 
which should provide for the intellectual cultivation of mind 
in the broadest possible sense, and which shall maintain for 
ever in the city the highest standard of intellectual eminence,” 
They desired, he went on, that in this school all acquired 
knowledge should be taught and explained, and “ we further 
desire that knowledge should be advanced by original 
research, and by the willing co-operation of those who are 
engaged as professors and teachers.” That is a noble and 
inspiring ideal, and we sincerely trust that an adequate 
endowment will be forthcoming. We certainly are not to be 
counted among those who Mr. Chamberlain says sneer at 
provincial Universities. We believe that provincial Univer. 
sities may fill a most important place in the national life— 
provided only they are not looked upon as “ bread-and-butter 
schools,” but local seats of learning. 


On Thursday Lord Rosebery, speaking at a meeting held 
in Edinburgh to consider the proposals for a Gladstone 
memorial, passed a glowing panegyric on Mr. Gladstone as 
a statesman and orator. ‘“ We have,” said Lord Rosebery, 
“the memory of a matchless individuality, an oratory which 
has never been surpassed in our time, never perhaps been 
equalled in all its forms and varieties, and which, perhaps, 
will stand unrivalled in the history of eloquence since the 
great Athenian models existed.” Surely this is a great 
exaggeration. Mr. Gladstone was a very effective orator, but 
his oratory was extraordinarily evanescent, and unless we are 
much mistaken, his speeches will be utterly unknown to the 
next generation. It is Mr. Bright who will survive as an 
orator, for he had what Mr. Gladstone never possessed,—the 
great antiseptic of style. Lord Rosebery was on surer ground 
when he went on to say of Mr. Gladstone :—“ We have besides 
a model, which appeals to all classes and to all shades of 
opinion, of a life the purity of which was never questioned, the 
integrity of which in all the storms and trials of politics was 
never even doubted, which I will not say popularised religion 
—that would be too audacious an expression—but which 
certainly advanced the cause of Christianity in this country 
as much as the sermons of thousands of men.” These last 
words we believe to be absolutely true. 


Sir William Harcourt contributes to Friday's Times another 
of his astonishing letters on the Church question. This one, 
headed “The Law v. the Priests,” exhibits Erastianism ruD 
mad. Sir William Harcourt’s great complaint is, of course, 
that neither Bishops nor clergy will obey the law, but he also 
deals specially in this letter with the illegality\of the Reserva- 
tion of the Sacrament. If Sir William Harcourt could only 
make his protests against the extreme Ritualists with good 
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taste, and in the spirit and words of a man anxious not to 
inflame or to wound but to heal, we, and we believe the 
majority of Englishmen, would lend him a good deal of 
support. His plan of using language “ which would probably 
be condemned as intemperate on a pirate ship” makes it 
impossible for moderate men to help him even in what is 
sound and reasonable in his contentions. A propos of Sir 
William Harcourt’s desire to enforce the law to the letter, 
and to forge new and stronger chains if necessary, we would 
ask him to remember what Milton said about those who 
desire to force all men to adopt one rigid practice in religion, 
and to “ conform” at the point of a writ, if not of a pike. 
Milton pleads for “a little generous prudence, a little for- 
pearance of one another, and some grain of charity.” Milton 
protests, too, against “this Prelaticall tradition of crowding 
free consciences and Christian liberties into canons and pre- 
cepts of men.” That is exactly what Sir William Harcourt, 
copying the worst defects of the Church before the Reforma- 
tion and during the Laudian age, is anxious to do. 


The Plague riots reported from Mysore should teach the 
Government of India a lesson. They clearly were not directed 
against the English authorities, for they occurred in a native 
State, said to be in remarkably good order under the manage- 
ment of a Hindoo Maharaja. He is, however, an “en- 
lightened” man—that is in India a man with Western ideas 
—and he either ordered or sanctioned preventive measures 
against the Plague, particularly, we imagine, a camp of 
segregation, which excited violent animosity. A crowd com- 
posed of both Hindoos and Mussulmans on the 18th inst. 
endeavoured to rescue some prisoners sentenced at Seringa- 
patam for breaking the rules, and, being defeated, called in 
ten thousand men from the surrounding villages, and made a 
desperate attack upon the fort, which stands upon an island 
in the Cauvery. Many even swam the river, and the police 
and asmall body of cavalry were compelled to fire, killing 
many, though the number is not stated. More than a hundred 
arrests were subsequently made, and reinforcements were sent 
in from neighbouring cantonments. The people of Mysore, 
in fact, think the precautions ordered by science far more 
dreadfal than the Plague. Killing them for that erroneous 
opinion may be morally justifiable, though we doubt it; but 
it is clearly unwise. The Government, European or native, 
should adopt all the precautions which the people do not 
hate, and then leave the matter to time. 


The Times’ correspondent at Manila reports that two 
American officers have recently explored Luzon, and were 
everywhere well received. They found the island, which is 
larger than England, splendidly fertile, and were surprised at 
the comparative civilisation of its people. At one place, 
Dagan, they were entertained with a theatrical performance 
and a ball by people who wear European dress, and are “a 
surprisingly cultured class.” They are bitterly hostile to the 
Spaniards, but willingly obey Aguinaldo’s agents. The 
account reads to us as if it were intended to serve a purpose, 
but it is true that the Tagals take readily to the externals 
of civilisation, and the half-castes could easily organise 
entertainments which seemed to explorers who had expected 
savagery, quite European. For all that the Filipinos require 
government from above for at least agentury. 

eae 


The Times of Tuesday contains a very interesting account 
of the progress made on the Uganda Railway. The rails 
have reached the two hundred and thirty-fifth mile-post, 
which means that you can now travel by train from the port 
tothe temperate highland country 4,000 ft. above the sea; 
and also that some of the most difficult, because most un- 
healthy, part of the ground has been covered. The obstacles 
have been immense, incknding want of water, tsetse-fly, 
lions, and jiggers. The jiggers were imported from South 
America vid West Africa, and it is now feared that they will 
be carried into India by the coolies, who cannot be induced to 
treat this horrible pest properly. The jigger is an insect which 
gets under the skin of the foot and there lays its eggs. The 
line is now passing through a country full of big game. “The 
quantity of game in parts of the country to be traversed by 
the line appears to be enormous. Besides lions, it is stated 
that elephants, giraffes, and vast herds of zebras, large and 
small antelopes, and other wild animals abound.” It is to be 








hoped that care will be taken to protect the non-harmful 
animals in this “ sportsman’s paradise.” 


The inquest held at Everdon, near Daventry, on Tuesday, 
on a governess, the daughter of a local farmer, revealed the 
existence of hereditary superstition accentuated by the study 
of palmistry. A letter from the girl to a school friend, dis- 
covered after her death, made it evident that her mind had 
been unhinged, and that she had ultimately been driven to 
suicide by the conviction that she was a “Saturn girl,” pre- 
destined to death by the peculiarity of her “fate line,” and 
that sooner than submit to the ruling of the planets she had 
resolved to drown herself. It further appeared that the girl’s 
father had ordered one of his labourers to put quicksilver in 
a penny loaf and throw it into the pond where the girl was 
supposed to have drowned herself, in the belief that it would 
indicate the whereabouts of the body. The coroner com- 
mented on the absurdity of the belief. He might have 
availed himself of the occasion to offer some salutary remarks 
on the baneful influence exerted on weak and susceptible minds 
by the mercenary charlatans encouraged by fashionable society, 
who boldly ply their trade in our midst, and advertise their 
arts in the daily papers, while the gipsies who tell fortunes 
for sixpences in the country are rigorously harried by vigilant 
rural constables. 


All England will read with intense interest the articles which 
Captain Mahan is contributing to the Times on the late “ war 
on the sea and its lessons,” of which the first instalment 
appeared on Thursday. Quite admirable is the description of 
what Admiral Sampson’s ‘bottling’ of the Spanish fleet at 
Santiago really meant. “Few realise the doubts, uncertain- 
ties, and difficulties of the sustained watchfulness which 
attends such operations as the ‘bottling’ of the Spanish 
fleet by Admiral Sampson; for ‘bottling’ a hostile fleet 
does not resemble ‘he chance and careless shoving of a cork 
into a half-used bottle—it is rather like the wiring 
down of champagne by bonds that cannot be broken 
and through which nothing can ooze.” The blockading 
of the Spanish squadron, says Captain Mahan, showed 
the correctness of the report made by a Committee of 
British Admirals to the effect that to successfully blockade 
the enemy’s fleet your ships must be in the proportion 
of five to three. Sampson’s proportion was seven to four— 
“a proportion not dissimilar.” We cannot, of course, touch 
on anything like all Captain Mahan’s lessons, but we may note 
his excellent general observation on the rules of war. “ All 
rules of war, which is not an exact science, but an art, have 
this characteristic. They do not tell one exactly how to do 
right, but they give warning when a step is being contem- 
plated which the experience of ages asserts to be wrong. To 
an instructed mind they cry silently, ‘ Despite all plausible 
arguments, this one element involved in that which you are 
thinking to do shows that in it you will go wrong.’” 


Since the tragic exposure of Shapira in 1883, no more 
audacious or ingenious purveyor of forged ancient documents 
has been brought to book than Herbert Davies, the young 
ex-schoolmaster who was sentenced on Wednesday to three 
years’ penal servitude for his frauds in connection with the 
Shipway pedigree case. Colonel Shipway, the descendant of 
an old Gloucesterhire family, employed Davies to trace his 
ancestry, and Davies for more than a year kept up an 
uninterrupted flow of interesting genealogical discoveries 
by falsifying registers, producing bogus heirlooms, forging 
and destroying wills, carving false inscriptions, and 
actually interfering with dead bodies and coffins. The daring 
and resourcefulness of the impostor were quite astounding, 
and apart from the criminality of his actions, the sum he 
extracted from Colonel Shipway—£700—was by no means an 
extravagant remuneration for his exertions. The exposure of 
the fraud, as Mr. Charles Mathews, who prosecuted for the 
Treasury, expressly stated, was due to the detection of one 
of Davies's forgeries by Mr. W. P. Phillimore, the antiquarian 
and publisher, and the whole affair supplies a powerful 
argument in favour of the reform long urged by Mr. 
Phillimore himself, which would establish County Record 
Offices, and secure for local records the care and protection 
provided for national records by the Act of 1837, 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday, 111. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


HOME-RULE AND THE LIBERAL CREED. 


i oe Liberal party is again in trouble about its creed, 

and again the air is full of inquiries as to who is 
the party’s leader and what are its tenets, especially in 
regard to Home-rule. As to the attitude of the party on 
general questions, we must confess to being able to find 
very little new light. The Daily Chronicle—admittedly 
the representative of the most active section of 
Liberalism—tried on Saturday Jast to draw up a list 
of twelve articles of faith, but we confess to finding 
these points hardly satisfactory in the matter of 
differentiating the Liberal from the Unionist point 
of view. Most of the articles would be agreed to by 
the great majority of Unionists, while the one or two 
items which would be unacceptable to Unionists because 
of their somewhat Socialist complexion, would, we believe, 
be equally unacceptable to a great number of Sir William 
Harcourt’s supporters. Certainly they would not find any 
favour with that very considerable and very influential 
body of capitalists who supply the sinews of war to the 
Liberal party, and who, though they never flaunt their 
influence before the public, know so well how to make their 
views respected. Taken as a whole, the Daily Chronicle’s 
programme leaves us very much where we were in 
regard to the real views of the Liberal party,—that is, in 
the dark. All that one can gather certainly is that the 
Liberal party does not mean to abolish the House of 
Lords, to disestablish the Church, to give universal 
suffrage with equal electoral districts, or to adopt a 
prohibition policy, though one gathers from the Daily 
Chronicle that they are prepared to indulge in a certain 
amount of talk about not those questions themselves, but 
the fringes and superfices of them. Only on one point 
is it clear that the Liberal party has made up its mind. 
The attitude of the Daily Chronicle, and still more 
the very remarkable speech of Sir Henry Fowler, show 
that Home-rule has, for the time at any rate, disappeared 
from the party programme. It may revive, but for 
the present Home-rule has ceased to be one of the 
official objects of the Liberal party. This fact will not, of 
course, justify any want of vigilance on the part of the 
Unionists, who must remember to test every candidate by 
the kind of question suggested by Mr. Chamberlain, but 
unless and until the Liberal party is recaptured by the 
Irish, Home-rule has evidently passed out of the region of 
practical politics. 


Lest we should appear to be exaggerating, we will quote 
first the words in which the Daily Chronicle deals with 
Home-rule, and then the very important passage in Sir 
Henry Fowler’s speech. Here is the first item of the 
Daily Chronicle's articles of faith :—“ We declare our inde- 
pendence of the Irish alliance, while pledging ourselves to 
pursue, by all practical means within our power, the object 
of securing self-government to the Irish people.” No 
doubt at first sight this seems like a reiteration of the 
Home-rule pledge. In reality it is its abandonment. 
There was no need in 1895 to repudiate the alliance, and 
there would be no need now if the Liberal party meant to 
keep the Home-rule flag flying,—to have “the Bill, the 
whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill.” When people say : 
‘We had better stop acting together, but of course we 
promise to continue to co-operate whenever practical,’ one 
knows very well what will happen, But this indication 
of the fact that the Liberal party is no longer a Home-rule 
party is more than confirmed by the passage in Sir Henry 
Fowler’s speech. He virtually tells the Irish that 
they must accept the Local Government Bill as a 
substitute for Home-rule, and that there must be no more 
talk about Home-rule till this excellent substitute for a 
national Parliament has been given a full and fair trial. 
Mr. Gladstone could not, said Sir Henry Fowler, carry the 
Home-rule Bill, but “he convinced the people of Great 
Britain that the continuance of the caricature of local govern- 
ment by which Ireland was oppressed was not only an in- 
justice and a danger, but animpossibility.” The recent Act, 
he went on, would profoundly affect the political and public 
life of Ireland. “ Henceforth Ireland would have the same 
local autonomy as England and Scotland. He would bea 
bold man who would predict the immediate or remote result 
of this great change.” Sir Henry Fowler ended by a 








declaration “that the constituencies of Great Britain 
would require that this great experiment should be ful] 

fairly, and completely tried before they would reconside: 
the question of any further change in the government of 
Treland.” Clearly, if this means anything, and Sir Henr 

Fowler is not a man who speaks without warrant, it Ritmo 
that local government must be accepted by Ireland as 9 
substitute for Home-rule. It may besaid, of course, that Sir 
Henry Fowler is not the leader of his party, but only one of 
its chiefs, and that his words cannot bind the rest. True. 
but on so exceedingly important a matter, if Sir Henry 
Fowler had not spoken the mind of his colleagues 

they must, and would, at once have dissociated them. 
selves from him. They know how ill his speech ha 
been received by the Nationalists, and how sure it is tc 
be regarded by them as a betrayal; and therefore they 
would feel obliged to assure the Irish that the mass of 
the party were still as anxious for Home-rule as ever, if 
that were the fact, and if they, the rest of the leaders, really 
intended to stand by Home-rule. That they have not 
spoken is a sign that they, too, have decided that the 
Liberal party can no longer bear about the burden of an 
active Home-rule policy. The previous utterances of Lord 
Rosebery, Sir William Harcourt, and of most of their col- 
leagues make it, too, by no means strange that they should 
thus acquiesce in Sir Henry Fowler’s declaration. They have. 
most of them during the past year studiously avoided any 
waving of the Home-rule banner. The exception is Mr. 
Morley. He, it is true, has always as far as possible kept 
alive the policy of Home-rule. But Mr. Morley has, for 
the present at any rate, virtually retired from practical 
politics in order to write the Life of Mr. Gladstone. Had 
he not been in retreat, his manly and consistent attitude 
in regard to Home-rule would have been a very real 
obstacle to the adoption of the policy of substituting local 
government for Home-rule. As it is, the great practical 
difficulty of meeting his views has been got rid of. Whether 
Mr. Morley’s action was due to any prescience of what was. 
coming, we cannot, of course, say; but the fact remains 
that what at one time looked like a most serious diff- 
culty in the way of the shelving of Home-rule has been got 
rid of. As to what will be the immediate effect of the new 
departure it is difficult to say, but it is by no means likely 
that the Nationalists will endure in silence what they con- 
sider their betrayal. Mr. Davitt, for example, has already 
begun to talk, and not without cause, of broken pledges. 
Mr. Davitt may not be a very serious politician, but we 
confess to feeling a certain sympathy with him in the 
indignation which he expresses in his letter to Wednesday's 
Daily Chronicle. Looked at from his point of view, the 
treatment received by the Nationalists may well be called 
in question. ‘The pledges made on Home-rule by all 
Liberals in 1892-1895 were,” says Mr. Davitt, “ not made 
to Irish Members, but to Ireland, as a response to the 
pleas of justice, and as an Imperial obligation to the vast 
majority of the Irish people. These pledges were not 
conditional upon the reunion of Nationalist sections. 
These sections existed in 1892 and in 1895 in a more 
marked degree than they do to-day. Neither were these 
pledges qualified by the prospect of a fulfilment by the 
Unionist party of their pledges to give Ireland a measure 
of county government. You cannot therefore be per- 
mitted without protest to contend that the Liberal party 
can and should find a virtual release from pledges on 
Home-rule on the ground that the Unionist party have 
carried out their promise in the passing of the sham Local 
Government Bill, which enables them to subsidise their 
Irisk landlord supporters out of the public purse.” Mr. 
Davitt’s letter repeats again and again this charge of 
pledge-breaking, and we do not doubt that it will find a 
widespread response in Ireland. Undoubtedly, Irish 
Nationalists will have a right to say to the Liberal party: 
—‘ At your bidding, and in order to make it certain that 
you would never abandon the cause of Home-rule, we threw 
over the greatest and most successful leader the Irish people 
ever had. We were content to retain him as leader, and to 
overlook his moral delinquencies, but we thought that even 
his loss and the splitting of our party into two furious 
factions was better than losing the support of the 
Liberal party to Home-rule. Yet now you turn round on 
us and seize a paltry excuse for suspending, or rather 
abandoning, your support to Home-rule. Local govern- 
ment is not, in any conceivable sense, a substitute for 








Home-rule,—rather it is a negation of Home-rule. We 
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want the full recognition of Irish nationality. We want 


to be acknowledged to be a separate national entity. To 
‘ve us county government instead is to mock our whole 
demand. We ask for a separate house as a right, and 
ou reply that we may each light a fire in our bedrooms. 
‘dn Irish Parliamentand representative county government 
have nothing whatever in common, and do not move in 
the same plane.’ If a Nationalist addressed such words 
to a member of the Liberal party, how could they be 
adequately answered? The condition of Irish parties 
fills the better Nationalists with indignation and disgust. 
But Ireland has Redmondites, Anti-Parnellites, and 
Healyites because she agreed to sacrifice Mr. Parnell. 
To have paid such a price, and to find it was paid in vain, 
must indeed be bitter. 

A politician in the face of any new departure must always 
ask what will be the effect of the change on parties. In 
this case, we can hardly doubt that in Ireland the Red- 
mondites will gain considerably. The recently published 
Life of Parnell is reminding men of the lost leader’s powers 
just as Ireland is learning that she threw him over in 
vain. Will not the reaction in favour of the men who 
were faithful to Parnell be sure to improve Mr. Redmond’s 
chances? In England and Scotland, no doubt, the effect 
of the suspension, and therefore theapparent disappearance, 
of Home-rule will be to improve the electoral prospects 
of the Liberals. Home-rule was never popular even with 
those who adopted it, while there were always plenty of 
men who, though they remained members of the Liberal 
party, acutely disliked the Irish policy of Mr. Gladstone, 
and only tolerated it because they always believed that 
what has happened would happen. These men have for 
the last ten years been sulking. They will now recover their 
spirits. That any number of serious and bond-fide Liberal 
Unionists will revert because Home-rule has gone, or has 
appzared to have gone, we do not believe. The Liberal 
Unionists are for the most part men who have 
studied the Irish question, and they will realise that 
though Home-rule may not be mentioned at the next 
Election, and though the alliance may have disappeared, 
the danger to the Union is not less, but greater, than 
before. It is easy to show this. Owing to the belief 
that Home-rule has gone, the Liberal party may, and 
probably will, gain greatly in vigour, and may thus carry 
as many seats at the next General Election as will the 
Unionists. In that case the Irish will hold the balance, 
and nothing will then prevent the Liberals reverting to 
Home-rule. There will at once be a great deal of talk 
about the necessity of redeeming old pledges, and in a 
common interest the old squabbles will be forgotten. But 
though a Liberal Ministry supported by Irish votes, and 
under sentence of death if it does not introduce a Home- 
rule Bill, is a danger, it is not the same thing as a 
dissolution of the Union, for a Home-rule Bill produced 
under such auspices would certainly be referred back to 
the country by the House of Lords. Still, it cannot be 
denied that the suspension of their adhesion to Home-rule 
by the Liberal party is not a gain to the Union, but the 
reverse. Home-rule is not a popular cry, and therefore 
its dropping will increase the strength of the Liberal 
party,—1.e., of a party which can and will, if politically 
convenient, again take up the policy of Home-rule. 





AUSTRIAN CATHOLICS AND PROTESTANTS. 


ee threat of the Pan-Germanic party in Austria, a 
powerful, and in its way fanatical, party, to “turn 
Protestant en masse” is a very curious incident. No threat 
of the kind has been heard in Europe for centuries, and 
though it is most improbable that it will ever be carried 
out, the wrench involved in quitting an hereditary creed 
being too severe to be overbalanced by any political hope, 
there are circumstances in the situation of Austria which 
render it worth a moment’s attention. To begin with, the 
change probably would have many of the results which 
the fanatics of Pan-Germanism expect, or say they expect, 
from its adoption. It would break the strongest of the 
Many links which bind the Germans of Austria to the 
house of Hapsburg, and probably render the whole of 
them strongly, if passively, disloyal. That house is Catholic 
to the bone, and could hardly help the inclination to with- 
draw its favour from subjects who had offered it so 

Implous” a defiance. Then one main reason for the 
reluctance of the ruling party in Germany to accept the 








adhesion of Austrian Germans would disappear, for their 
new subjects would weaken, instead of strengthening, 
the Catholic element in the Empire. It was dread 
of the Catholic vote, as much as his wish for a great 
alliance which might enable him to defy both Russia 
and France, that induced Prince Bismarck after Konig- 
gratz to resist his master’s earnest desire for the annexa- 
tion of Bohemia. The change, in fact, would pay 
from the point of view of the Pan-Germanic leaders, who 
have probably learned something from the steady effort. 
of the Russian Government to extend the influence of the 
Orthodox Church, and who are aware of, and probably 
exaggerate, certain movements in Austria which are not 
favourable to Papal Catholicism. The Catholic Church 
in Austria, contrary to much of its modern policy, has 
linked itself with the aristocratic or High Tory party,. 
which is hated by Liberal Germans for its narrowness and 
tendency to despotism, and by the German peasantry for 
its determined anti-agrarian views. These latter are in @ 
bad economic situation, and attribute their distress, as the 
Irish used to do, to the clergy as well as the great land- 
lords. The Pan-Germans think that anti-clericalism may 
glide into anti-Catholicism; and though this is most 
improbable in our modern world, we must not forget 
that something very like it did happen in this country. 
The great supports of Protestantism in England when 
the Reformation began were hatred of the Papacy as 
a foreign authority meddling in English affairs, and 
irritation against the oppressions of the higher clergy 
and the Courts over which they presided. There are: 
traces of the same feeling among the Germans of 
Austria; for though they are not, that we know of,. 
worried by their Bishops’ dependants as the English 
were, they hold the higher clergy to be strongly 
opposed to “enlightenment” in its modern sense, to 
scientific education, and to the levelling of all political? 
distinctions arising from creed. They believe that the 
future of the race is involved in its culture, and speak and 
contend with a bitterness about opposition on this point: 
which is far deeper than the somewhat similar bitterness 
of the Southern Protestants of Ireland. And, finally, 
there can be no doubt that, as everywhere else on the 
Continent, except perhaps in Rhenish Prussia, the wave of 
modern quasi-scientific scepticism has affected the middle- 
class German Catholics of Austria—the German Members 
once shrieked out in the Cisleithan Parliament, “We 
are all Darwinians!”—and though at this distance we 
can see no evidence that it has affected the real people, 
the Pan-Germanic fanatics may see deeper into their 
latent opinions. If that is the case, though they are not 
Protestants, they are non-Catholics, and may go a step 
farther, it being a great historic truth that something in 
the Teutonic and Norse peoples—probably their tendency 
to Individualism—inclines them to Protestantism; while 
the Latin races and the Slavs, both of which feel a 
necessity for mutual help and accord, angrily reject it. 
It is much easier, be it remembered, for a whole com- 
munity to change its faith, as it were, dramatically and at 
once, as the Scotch Lowlanders always seem to us to have 
done, than one by one. The disruption seems less, family 
ties are not broken up, and there is a secret feeling that 
if there is error God will not be hard on an error shared 
by a whole people. Those are undoubtedly some of the 
reasons which helped the great Mussulman conversions 
—the instance of Bosnia is the best known—and which 
to-day facilitate the occasional victories of Mahom- 
medanism in India. 


On the whole, we think there will prove to be very little 
in the movement, or the threat, whichever it is. The con- 
version of a class, even were it probable, would not matter 
much, and all the evidence procurable seems to show that 
the lower Austrian Catholics believe their faith as 
sincerely as any other population. The Anti-Semitic 
agitators could hardly have so much success among 
them if they did not. The Tyrolese in particular are 
supposed to be among the most faithful to Rome, and 
the Tyrolese Germans, owing to their jealousy of Italian 
interlopers, are very German indeed. The lower clergy 
of Austria, too, are represented to us in decidedly favour- 
able colours, except as regards their ignorance; and in 
Europe corruption or laxity among the clergy has usually 
preceded any “apostasy” upon the national scale. The 
people, with their brutal directness, say, if these are the: 
ministers of the faith, the faith is either false or a failure, 
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Above all, one is influenced in disbelieving in religious 
cataclysms, by modern experience. It is vain to deny that 
yersecution can ever be effectual, for it did arrest Pro- 
¢estantism in France and stamp it out in Spain; 
but it is safe to say that persecution which stops 
short of the death penalty has never yet killed a 
faith. It has failed with the Jews in all ages, it 
failed conspicuously with the Irish, it failed even 
in lands conquered by the Mussulmans the moment the 
Khalifs sought taxpayers rather than devotees. It 
follows, a fortiori, that nations do not change their faith 
for any political advantage. We doubt if they ever did, 
and certainly the modern spirit, with its tendency to in- 
difference, has not increased the instances. The Poles are 
more Catholic rather than less Catholic under Russian 
and Prussian domination, and we see no sign that the 
Protestant communities still imbedded in the mass of the 
French population display the smallest inclination to 
become Catholics. On the other hand, the English 
Catholics do not become Protestant, while American 
Catholicism is fed by immigration rather than large con- 
versions. We take it the German Catholics of Austria 
‘will adhere to their creed, but the fact that this should be 
doubted or denied, even by rhetoricians, is strong evidence 
to the bitterness of the struggle going on among the races 
of Austria. Some modus vivendi, however, will probably 
‘be found at last, be it federalism, autocracy, or a govern- 
ment of sincere Gallios such as exists in India; and the 
moment the right device is found the idea of large changes 
of creed will die rapidly, perhaps instantaneously, away. 
Why they should not occur we do not know, but as a 
matter of fact, in spite of persistent efforts, they have not 
within the last two centuries occurred. The nearest 
approach to them was the desertion of Catholicism by the 
French in 1798-1810, and that did not last for more than 
a generation. 





THE FRANCO-ITALIAN TREATY. 
E see no reason to regret even secretly the conclusion 
of a commercial Treaty between Italy and France. 
The prosperity of any country is a benefit to Great Britain 
because it increases her trade; and the suspension of the 
tariff war which has now raged for some years between 
Italy and France must tend to increase the prosperity of 
both. France wants the Italian wines, which she improves 
and sells as her own; and Italy wants French manufac- 
tured goods at lower rates than she has recently been 
paying. Protectionist feeling in the former country will 
probably be offended, but Protection never enriches, and 
in Italy the feeling of all industrials is clear, for at the 
mere announcement of the signature of the Treaty, with- 
- out details, the Italian bonds rose nearly 3 per cent. 
With the Italian masses, too, the Treaty will be most 
popular, not only because they are always longing for 
lighter taxation, but because the relaxation of “ tension ” 
must increase the demand for Italian workmen, who, if 
there were no resistance or jealousy, would swarm into 
the Southern Departments of France, and help to prevent 
that gradual failure of population which is sapping the 
strength of the Republic. 

That the Treaty will help to diminish the strength of 
the Triple Alliance is possible, for it will soothe away 
many causes of friction between Italy and France; but 
the diminution will not be great. Italians are not willing 
to abandon their ultimate protection against invasion, 
and in any case will act, in the event of war, with an 
exclusive eye to their own interests. That is the instinct 
of the house of Savoy, bred into it by their position for 
a thousand years between the hammer and the anvil, and 
it accords with the temperament of Italians, who, unless 
carried out of themselves by patriotism or passion, never 
lose sight of material advantage, and delight in the finesse 
which, as they think, makes bargaining successful. We 
do not think, therefore, that the present distribution of 
forces will be seriously modified, or that France will be 
greatly encouraged to force on the quarrel with Germany 
which, as her people believe, is to end one day in the 
revindication of Alsace-Lorraine. 

It might go otherwise, though, if France, vexed and 
alarmed by the pressure of Germany and what she con- 
siders the unfriendliness of Great Britain, were seriously 
to take up the old project which has so often fascinated 
her statesmen, and which was for a moment realised by 


ai riadiar 
rather disregard those races as sources of effective power, 
and no doubt the failure of Italy in the war with 
Menelek and of Spain in the war with America has in 
measure justified that disregard; but it is possible to 
push depreciation much too far. The Latin peopleg 
depend upon their leaders much more than the Teutonic 
peoples do, but they throw up men of genius at least ag 
often, and when led by such a man they are forces to bg 
reckoned with. A league including France, Spain 
and Italy is a league of eighty-seven millions of 
civilised men, combining the French fire, the Spanish 
stubbornness, and the Italian persistency, with a 
magnificent geographical position on two seas, and 
would constitute an immense body of power such ag 
ought to make attack nearly impossible and to dominate 
the Mediterranean. That France, though governed by 
very ordinary men, may for the third or fourth time in 
her history entertain such a dream we think quite 
possible, for when France is fretful she revolves large 
schemes ; but, fortunately for the peace of the world, the 
obstacles which have always hitherto baffled the execution 
of this project are many of them still in existence. The 
Bourbon dynasty in Spain is not overthrown yet, though 
it is tottering, and between that dynasty and the French 
Republic there can be little cordiality either of purpose or 
of teeling ; while if France is to master Spain, a possibility 
we discussed at length last week, she must devote to the 
task all her energies and capacities. There are, too, in 
Castile and in Southern Spain, which are not in daily 
contact with France, strong jealousies and antipathies to 
be overcome. These jealousies and antipathies are in 
Italy probably insuperable. Though both peoples are 
Southern, both nominally Catholic, and both emotional 
rather than cool, there is between Frenchmen and Italians 
some incurable cause of distaste, and even hatred, which 
acute observers have striven ineffectually fully to explain. 
The kind of feeling which produced the Sicilian Vespers 
still from time to time hurls the Marseillais upon 
the Italians of Marseilles, and gangs of Italians and 
Frenchmen employed on the same railway almost 
invariably attack each other with their knives. Nor 
is the distaste confined to the labouring population. The 
Italians never reconciled themselves to the rule of 
Napoleon, though it was far more vivifying than any 
which had gone before, and throughout modern history 
have been readier to accept German ascendency, though 
they detest it, than the ascendency of the French. If 
France is their “natural” ally, as so many French 
Republicans say, why have the Italians preferred the 
Triple to the Dual Alliance? We do not think, therefore, 
that a League of the South is in any degree probable, and 
failing that great project, see no reason why the political 
approach of France to Italy should be witnessed with any 
kind of uneasiness here. The secrecy with which the 
Treaty has been concluded is no reason, for that is always 
necessary in commercial negotiations to prevent specula- 
tion ; and the exultation of the French Press is no reason 
either, for French journalism is for the moment vexed 
and sore, and ready to embrace any one, black or white, 
who approaches it with expressions of gratitude or 
amity. 

We might indeed welcome the Treaty, as a political 
event, with hearty pleasure if it be true, as M. de Blowitz 
asserts, that it is the first move of the French Govern- 
ment towards a policy of conciliating her neighbours. 
Warned, he intimates, by the result of the Fashoda affair, 
France has resolved to enter upon a less“ disobliging” policy 
than she has recently pursued, to be more complaisant, 
and, fh a word, more seductive, towards all with whom she 
comes in contact. That, no doubt, is sound policy, for 
France has felt her loneliness, even if the new friendliness 
were at first to display itself only to smaller States. It is 
difficult to be good-humoured yet retain wrath, an 
France, who is fond of realism, would soon perceive that 
if she were obliged to play a good-humoured part, she had 
better play it with the Great Power whose friendship 
would secure to her other things than safety. That 
Power by no means rejects her hand, only asks, as there 
is reason to ask, whether she means truly to change her 
policy, or is only smiling the better to bide her time. If 
France were in strong hands we believe M. de Blowitzs 
statement would be absolutely correct ; but Foreign Secre: 
taries dealing with France have to face a difficulty which 
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and each new Minister wishes so much that 

“e of his policy should be, or at least seem to be, his 
-” M. Hanotaux, for example, might have treated 
the Fasboda incident with less or more of ‘ common-sense 
and sound judgment” than M. Deleassé. This difficulty, 
however, arises from the internal circumstances of France, 
and is perhaps less formidable than it seems, for the 
oliey of pin-pricks has been maintained against both 
og I d and Italy with a persistency which appeared 
inde endent of any changes in the personnel of the Quai 
Orsay, and the policy of good-humour may prove to be 
3s lasting. The British Government, therefore, can only 
remain on the watch, and express the while a cordial 
appreciation of the stroke of good luck which has befallen 


its Italian ally. 


very fast, 





THE FUTURE OF PALESTINE. 


HE return of the German Emperor to Europe is a fit 
T moment for considering what is likely to be the 
future of Palestine. But the question,—What will be the 
future of Palestine? is one of those which is as hard to 
answer as it is easy to ask. So full of perplexity and 
danger is it that the diplomatists and statesmen of 
Europe resolutely turn their backs upon it. They see 
no possible solution, and therefore they hold it better 
not to consider it at all. What is the good of irritating 
the Sphinx by talking about her riddle when you know 
that all the suggested answers are impossible? The 
European statesmen know that when the Turkish Grand 
Vizier said that Turkey was still powerful, because she 
could at any moment plunge Europe into war by with- 
drawing the guard at the Holy Places, and letting the 
Greek and Latin Christians fly at each others’ throats, he 
spoke what was very near the truth, and put in a nutshell 
the Palestine problem. No one can say what is the future 
of Palestine, because no one can suggest any satisfactory 
substitute for the Turkish soldier, who at any rate keeps 
the peace and prevents any one Power or Church from 
monopolising the Holy Land. Yetit is impossible that the 
Turks can for ever hold Palestine in their ghastly mort- 
main. Who would dare to say of Turkish rule anywhere, 
Esto perpetua? The time must come, and it may not be 
long, when the Turkish Empire will collapse, and 


then, whether they will or no, the statesmen of 
Europe must face the problem of Palestine. Needless 
to say, we shall not attempt here to propose 
a solution. That would be absurd. What we can do, 


however, and propose to do, is to set forth some of 
the conditions which create and control the present 
situation. The occasion for doing so is not inopportune, 
for the German Emperor’s visit has undoubtedly added a 
new factor to the problem. Politically it cannot be 
denied that the German Emperor’s visit has proved a 
great success. German influence in Palestine was nothing 
ten years ago. Now it is of great and growing import- 
ance, Then it might have been possible to settle things 
without reference to Germany. Now, if and when the 
cuestion of the future of Palestine has to be dealt 
with, Germany will take as large a share as any Power 
in determining what must be done. Whether Germany 
has really gained or lost strength by her new departure 
another matter. We are only concerned with the fact 
that a new and vitally important factor has been imported 
Into the question. Hitherto Russia, France, and England 
were alone politically interested in Syria. Now Germany 
has as great an interest as any European Power. 

On paper no scheme looks better for the future of 
Palestine than that which is connected with the Zionist 
movement. Roughly, it is that the Jews should be placed 
in the Holy Land as the trustees for Europe. They would 
hold Jerusalem and the rest of the Holy Land under 
guarantees from the Powers, and maintain the status quo. 
They would, in fact, step into the shoes of the Turks, and 
hold the balance fairly between the different Christian 
sects,—Greeks, Latins, Armenians, and Protestants. As 
the Jew is, or at any rate is supposed to be—most un- 
fairly we believe—never really an Englishman, or a 

frman, or a Frenchman, but only a Jew, he would, it is 
urged, be uninfluenced by any national predilections, and 
therefore no one Power would be able to say that it 
had been unfairly treated. Again, there would be a 
certain fitness in allowing the Jews to return to their 
own land after their bitterness against the Christians 








had died out, and after Christian animosity towards 
them, or at any rate towards their creed, had ceased to 
be professed by the civilised nations of Europe. Lastly, 
how convenient it would be to provide a place where 
the Jewish usurers and petty traders who are not wanted in 
Europe could be“ shot” by the Governments who do not 
desire to persecute any one for his religion, but who do desire 
to expel “undesirable citizens,’—and especially those 
who have hooked noses and a natural capacity for doing 
better in commerce than the average of their neighbours. 
In fact, on paper the foundation of an internationally 
guaranteed Zionist State in Palestine would do beauti- 
fully, and would settle the vexed question of who is to 
have the Holy Land when the Turks go. Unfortunately, 
the scheme is only good on paper and only acceptable by 
those who believe that the world is governed by reason 
and not by human passion. The Jews may be the ideal 
caretakers of Palestine, but they will never act as such, 
because though the various Christian sects and the 
Mahommedans hate each other cordially, they all hate 
the Jews a degree worse. The one bond of sympathy 
between everybody in Jerusalem who is not a Jew is 
hatred of the Jews, that hatred being a concentrated 
essence of religious fanaticism and race-prejudice. The 
Jews would require a far greater military force than they 
would ever be likely to obtain to keep the Christians and 
Mahommedans under proper control. 


But if the Jews are incapable of acting as substitutes for 
the Turks, who can be found to act as guardians of the Holy 
Places? An ingenious, but of course impossible, sugges- 
tion is that America should be put in to keep the peace. 
America is a Christian Power, but not officially either 
Protestant or Catholic or Greek, there being, of course, no 
State religion. Again, America is not a European Power, 
and theretore there would be less jealousy of her. Lastly, 
owing to the American missions and the American 
College at Beyrout, the Americans have a very large 
interest already in the Holy Land. Needless to say, 
however, the idea is absurd. No Power but England 
would agree to ask America to occupy Palestine, and even 
if the Powers were unanimous in their request, it is as 
certain as anything can be that America would refuse. 
In that case, if, and when, the Turks go, either Russia, 
France, Germany, or England will become the possessor 
of the Holy Land. England may, however, be ruled out. 
We do not want Syria, and would not take it as a gift. 
We might not, theoretically, like to see a strong Power 
there; but as long as we command the sea an invasion 
of Egypt from Syria is quite impossible, and if we do not 
command the sea we have ceased to count as a nation, and 
certainly shall not hold Egypt. Therefore, though we might 
grumble, it may be assumed that we shall never take 
Syria. There remain Russia, France, and Germany. Ten, 
or even five, years ago one would have said that France, 
as the protector of the Latin Christians and with her so- 
called historic claims, would probably carry the day. No 
one would say that now. French influence in Syria and 
Palestine has greatly declined. In the first place, France 
has been too busy worrying us about Egypt and other 
places to be able to pay proper attention to her 
Syrian interests. What, however, has had a worse effect 
upon the position of France in Syria, has been the 
alliance with Russia. You cannot be courting a 
Power in Paris and growling at the same Power in 
Damascus and Jerusalem. France had to make her- 
self agreeable to Russia in the Holy Land, and the 
result has been an immense increase of Russian activity, 
and a corresponding decline in French influence. At one 
time France seemed to the native Syrian the greatest of 
all European Powers. That is not the case now. Russia, 
supported by energetic and well-paid Russian Consuls, 
Russian schools, and Russian monasteries, has taken the 
place once held by France. Russia has, of course, been 
quite polite and friendly, and there has been a great deal 
of talk about mutual co-operation and respect for each 
other’s rights; but it is quite possible to edge past a man 
in a crowd and take his place while you are making him 
the best compliments in the world. To complete the 
injury to French interests came the rise of German 
power in Syria and the Emperor’s visit. Theoretically, 
no doubt, Germany has also robbed Russia of a portion 
of her power, but in reality the loss has all been French. 
The Russian agents on the spot were, in fact, unaffectedly 
delighted to see the power of the Latins, as represented 
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by France, so successfully challenged by Germany. While 
France is fighting to maintain her somewhat vague claim 
to be protector of the Latin Christians, Russia is in a very 
businesslike way pressing the claims of the Orthodox 
Church, of which she is the unquestioned and unquestion- 
able protector. The days of French preponderance in 
Syria are, therefore, over, and could only be revived if— 
which is practically impossible—France should shake her- 
self free from the Russian alliance and cease her foolish and 
debilitating attempts to injure British influence in Ezypt. 
There remain Russia and Germany. In all probability, or 
rather if things remain as they are, and if there is no great 
change in Russia’s internal condition, Russia will obtain 
control of the Holy Land, in spite of Germany’s opposi- 
tion. After all, Germany may want Syria, but not at the 
expense of an invasion of Pomerania. That is one reason. 
Another reason is the fact that the Russian people would 
value the possession of the Holy Places in a way quite 
different from any other people. Palestine is filled 
with the monasteries of the Greek Church, and what is 
more, Palestine is filled with Russian pilgrims,—men 
who are as real pilgrims as those of the Middle Ages, 
and not merely Cook’s tourists with a religious bias. 
Watch a Latin pilgrimage, say, from the Tyrol or France, 
going about Jerusalem, aud then compare them with a set 
of Russian pilgrims bithing at the Fords of Jordan. The 
Roman Catholic pilgrims are very likely excellent men, full 
of fervour, and very likely in the best sense more religious 
than the Russians; but it is clear that they do not 
know the ecstasy of devotion, the true pilgrim-fanaticism 
that belongs to the peasants who have done most of their 
pilgrimage on their feet and staff in hand. Those men want 
the Holy Land far more intensely than do the Germans, 
Protestant or Catholic, and those who want most ardently, 
when other conditions are fairly equal, are generally those 
who win. But this is all in the nature of a prophecy, and 
we have no desire to prophesy. We must add, however, 
that we do not believe that if Russia ever gets to Syria 
she will menace us in Egvpt. Ten days of practically 
waterless desert is the very best form of buffer-State, and 
Russia will find, as did Napoleon and Mehemet Ali, that 
vou can only hold Syria provided you are at peace with 
the mistress of the seas. 

We have only one word more to say. People often ask 
how it is that the future of Palestine presents such 
difficulties. The reason is simply that Jerusalem—you 
cannot separate Jerusalem from Palestine—is the sacred 
city of so many creeds and warring faiths. Not only 
is it the Holy Place of all the Christian Churches, and 
two of them quarrel bitterly over it—the Greeks and 
the Latins—but it is also one of the most sacred places 
in the Mahommedan world. Mecca and Medina are 
nardly more sacred than the Mosque of Omar. That is a 
fact which is often ignored by Europeans, who forget that 
to turn the Mahommedans out of the Temple Enclosure 
would disturb the whole Moslem world, from the Straits 
Settlements to Albania. We must never forget that 
Mahommedan pilgrims from India visit Jerusalem, just 
as Christian pilgrims visit it from Europe. Lastly, 
Jerusalem is profoundly sacred to the Jews, and the Jews 
are beginning to be locally numerous and important. 
‘Most certainly there are no elements of difficulty wanting 
in the problem of the future of Palestine. Yet perhaps 
after all the difficulties that seem so great will somehow 
disappear. The mountains from the plains appear an im- 
passable wall. Yet when you get up to them you always 
find a pass. We can only hope that Palestine will not 
prove an exception. 





CHINESE RAILWAYS AS INVESTMENTS. 


ii is pretty clear that, if peace can be maintained, it is 

intended to get up a “boom” in Chinese railways. 
The Chinese Government is bombarded with requests for 
* concessions,” equivalent, when they are once granted, 
to Acts of Parliament in Great Britain; and seven or 
eight of these—two of great magnitude—have fallen to 
British syndicates, which, we may rest convinced, will 
jose no time in placing their shares upon the London 
market. They may find that market inclined to be 
receptive. Railways through vast thickly populated and 
fertile regions are sure, it will be argued, to pay; cheap 
labour exists in China in limitless quantities; and as for 
difficulties in acquiring land, the absolute Government of 








rita, 
Pekin will sweep all those away with a stroke of its pe 
The public harassed by 2) per cent. is very are 
believe in things so substantial looking as railways “7 
Stock Exchange is eager for fresh blocks of shares a 
which to deal; contractors are actually ravening ic 
“work,” big jobs for them having grown scarce - peel 
the great financiers see their way to schemes of under. 
writing which will bring most of the profits, when they 
are made, into their own carefully locked safes. Thousand, 
of civil engineers are almost starving—we hear of skilled 
men in the profession working for £2 a week—gp 
advertisement will bring together any number of managers 
accountants, clerks, and telegraph hands, and every one 
of all these classes, partly from greed, partly from 
reasonable hope, and partly from despair of an alterna. 
tive, will bean unpaid agent devoted to “ placing ” shareg 
There will, we venture to predict, be a boom in Chinese 
railways of unusual dimensions, and involving classeg not 
usually given to “ wild-cat ” speculation. 


We are pleased to hear of any new opening for the 
profitable employment of capital, for our special client, 
the cultivated class, has been heavily hit by the reduc. 
tion in the rate of interest, and capital is accumulating 
so rapidly that it may be wasted before long in projects 
wilder than Chinese enterprise; but, nevertheless, wa 
trust the readers of the Spectator, before they plunge 
into this one, will pause a little to consider the diff. 
culties in the way. It will not pay them to “ regenerate” 
China at a profit of five shillings per cent., or to “open 
up the roads of civilisation among a fourth of the in. 
habitants of the globe” at such a cost that only con. 
tractors, rail-makers, financiers, and sharebrokers will 
make any gain thereby. They have not, to begin with, 
the slightest real knowledge as to the physical obstacles 
in the way of railways in a land where in the North 
and West the mountains are very high, while in the 
centre the rivers, besides being vast, constantly overflow 
their banks, sweeping away the villages by the thousand 
at atime. Take a railway like the magnificent one which 
is to join Bengal vid Burmah with some point on the 
Eastern coast of China. Surely, it is said, a road which 
connects Calcutta with Shanghai must pay? Certainly, if it 
can be built at a price; but the road will have to thread, 
not mountains, but systems of mountains on the Burmese 
frontier ; to cross, not rivers, but systems of rivers before it 
reaches the coast; to disturb, not a few peasants carelessly 
tilling a desert, but great populations of small and greedy 
freeholders, every man of whom will have to be com- 
pensated. When built it will lie at the mercy of those 
peasants, while every station will be watched by officials 
raging for bribes, capable of spreading reports that the 
foreign engines are fed with Chinese children, and with 
full legal right to arrest and torture any one against 
whom they can allege the smallest act of violence. Things 
are bad enough in Turkey, as the managers of Ottoman 
railways know, but for such purposes Turkey is to China 
as the Strand is to a pass through a difficult hill range in 
Uganda. While building, and while working, a railway 
in China will be squeezed at every turn by men who are 
merciless in their hunger for bribes, wk» at heart detest 
the intrusive white men, and who have behind them the 
most unreasonable and bloodthirsty of mobs. Pekin and 
London will prevent all that? Pekin can and will do 
nothing against the peasantry; and as for London, 
do the advocates of these schemes really believe that a 
British Government, with slow-moving allies and jealous 
chemies, will once a week threaten war in the Far East in 
order that bondholders may have greater security for theit 
dividends? The Russian Government, which knows 
China, knows that the things we predict will happen, and 
when demanding concessions in Manchuria, demands also 
what are virtual rights of sovereignty, makes of its stations 
fortified barracks, and for ten miles on each side claims 
all executive power. Is the British Government to do 
that? That would be practical annexation, and we do 
not believe that any British Cabinet, with an immense 
Empire to govern already, with an Army hardly sufficient 
for home defence, and with taxpayers to whom It Is 
responsible, will ever embark upon so mad a project. 
it does, of course bondholders will be safe while the Em- 
pire endures, which will not be for long; but let our 
readers before they embark money cross-examine the 
statesmen in Parliament, instead of the journalists and 
the project-mongers, and see if they then feel secure © 
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Fature dividends. We entirely admit the extent of pos- 
ible passenger traffic. We make no question that the 
pot of goods delivered will be “ vast,” but we tell 
po that this traffic must be carried for half-farthings, 
that these goods will not be sent except at rates lower 
than Chinese boatmen charge, and that when their rail- 
ways, after difficulties which will sometimes produce 
despair, are actually built, they will find themselves in 

session of a security yielding 5 per cent. every second 
year, and liable at short intervals to total suspension. 


‘But what can we do? Are we to keep our money use- 
less in a City vault?’ Certainly not; the use of money 
ig to be useful,—that is, to facilitate communication, to 
develop industry, to extract from the earth the resources 
which it yields only after an expenditure of human 
labour. We have no intention of denying those truisms, 
but those truisms do not involve the rejection of the other 
truism, that one place or one people is better adapted for 
industry than another. The English people possess whole 
Empires which they can make as safe as the Strand, 
and which are positively languishing to return dividends 
on capital. There is not a Colony but wants more rail- 
ways. There is not a stretch of Africa now in our 
hands —and the stretches are bewilderingly vast — 
which does not pine for steam tramways built cheaply 
and roughly, with low speeds, and timber bridges, con- 
temptible in the eyes of engineers, but not contemptible 
in those of men with whom the alternative is to carry 
their own loads under a burning sun at a half-mile an 
hour. Australia needs railways, South Africa needs 
railways, Egypt is positively craving for railways ; and 
behind them all stands India, with its vast population, 
where a railway from nothing to nowhere passes through 
square miles of houses, where no man digs in the copper 
field of Beerbhoom, probably the richest, certainly the 
largest, on earth, where a native banker thinks 16 per 
cent. a poor return for money lent on absolute movable 
security, where the whole population are traders by 
nature, where land is conveyed in five minutes at a cost 
of less than a rupee a hundred acres, and where a 
violent wrong done to a European is righted as rapidly as 
in Westminster or the City. We do not hesitate to 
say that India could absorb £200,000,000 of British 
capital in railway, mining, manufacturing, and banking 
ventures, return a steady dividend of 6 per cent., and still 
benefit immensely by the loan. It is said there are difli- 
culties in the currency, difficulties in the tenure, and diffi- 
culties from native competition, and undoubtedly all 
exist; but with one-half the energy, and the writing, and 
the Parliamentary pressure which will be expended on 
planning, making, and defending these Chinese railways 
all the difficulties could be removed. We understand 
well the need that exists for new trades and new invest- 
ments, but it seems to us as foolish to neglect our own 
territory for that of China as to set up a shop in an East- 
End slum when shops in Regent Street or the Strand are 
remaining tenantless. 





THE TRAGEDY OF A MILLIONAIRE. 


| iy the current number of the Young Man we have the 
first instalment of a discussion which, judging by 
the names of those who propose to take part in it, excites 
good deal of interest. The theme is the misery of being 
rich, or, as the author of the paper which opens the 
subject prefers to call it, “The Tragedy of a Millionaire.” 
Those of us who are outside this unhappy class naturally 
derive pleasure from contemplating its sad condition. 
To be very rich is to be the object of universal envy, 
and there is solid eomfort in the reflection that this 
envy is wholly uncalled for. The millionaire, it is true, 
is free from the troubles that specially belong to poverty 
—this much must be conceded—but look what a price he 
pays for his exemption. Think of all the simple pleasures 
that are denied him; number the worries which his 
Wealth brings in its train; reckon up the suicides of rich 
men, and all the degrading methods by which their 
money is first made and then kept,—and be thankful that, 
unhappy as we may be in a hundred ways, this last and 
Worst form has in mercy been denied us. This is the drift 
of Mr. Clarke’s interesting paper, and we can easily under- 
stand that, holding these views, he was shocked not long ago 
bya speech of Mr. Chamberlain’s, in which the foundation 
of a University at Birmingham was recommended on the 








ground, among others, that by stimulating invention it 
might increase wealth, and so add to the nation’s 
happiness. It may be pointed out in passing that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s remark is not fairly open to Mr. 
Clarke’s criticism. To make a nation richer does not of 
necessity mean to increase the number of millionaires. 
That would be a form indeed of national wealth, but it. 
would be the poorest and the least desirable form. Why 
should not Mr. Chamberlain be credited with having in 
view not the few capitalists whom a new invention might 
benefit, but the many workmen whom it would equally 
benefit ? Has not this been the most conspicuous result 
of previous inventions? If the discoveries that have 
made manufacturing England what it is have enriched 
the employers who have provided the buildings and the 
machinery in and by which these discoveries have taken 
practical shape, they have also enriched millions of work- 
men. Any scientific discovery of real value leads to a large 
development of manufacturing industry, and so gives 
employment to many men who without it must have 
starved or emigrated. This is an increase of national 
wealth which surely Mr. Clarke must view with satisfaction. 


When Mr. Clarke speaks of the “ tragedy” of being 
very rich, he seems to us to confound the possession of 
wealth with the use to which it is put or with the means 
by which it has been gained. The “tragedy” of the 
selfish millionaire,—if you will. The “ tragedy” of the 
dishonest millionaire,—if you will. The “ tragedy” off 
the millionaire who, in order to gain money, has de- 
liberately put from him every other interest,—if you 
will, But money may be made honestly, and with only 
a reasonable devotion of time and thought, and when 
made it may be spent in the promotion of great public 
objects or in the exercise of great private beneficence. 
Where is the “ tragedy” here? Only, we imagine, in this, 
—that great wealth, like every other condition of life, has 
its special temptations, and that when men fall beneath 
these temptations they fall very conspicuously. The 
“tragedy” that Mr. Clarke is thinking of is un- 
doubtedly enacted by some millionaires, but it is 
equally enacted in other classes. The professional man 
who makes a modest income and spends it all upon him- 
self may have his “tragedy” just as truly as the man who 
has a hundred thousand a year. The difference is that 
his selfishness will pass unnoticed, while the selfishness of 
the other is on too great a scale to be concealed. A man 
may break all the Commandments in the effort to get rich, 
but he may equally break them in the effort to earn a 
decent competence. It would be easy to paint an 
imaginary millionaire whose whole life should be sobered 
by a high sense of the responsibility which the expenditure 
of great wealth involves, who should be as careful in the 
choice of the objects on which his money is laid out as if his 
income were only a hundredth part what itis, who should live 
in the constant sense that ownership means stewardship, and: 
that for riches, as for everything else, he will have to give 
account. Would Mr. Clarke speak of the “ tragedy ” of 
a millionaire in connection with such a man as this? and 
if he would not, why should he speak of the “ tragedy ” 
of a millionaire at all? He will answer, it may be, that 
such instances as these are of rare occurrence, that though 
great wealth brings special opportunities of usefulness, it 
brings also special temptations to neglect them, and 
that, as a matter of fact, they commonly are neglected. 
It may be so, though we do not know on what authority 
such a statement would rest, or whether it could be 
made with proper allowance for the fact that the 
millionaire who fails, fails in the full gaze of the 
world. But even if we accept the statement, what 
does it come toP To little more surely than this,— 
that great opportunities are always in the nature of great 
trials. It would be just as reasonable to speak of the 
“tragedy” of the athlete because a man may misuse or 
waste his bodily strength, of the “tragedy ” of genius 
because a man may have great intellectual gifts and 
employ them unworthily. We do not pity the possessors 
of a healthy appetite, though it may lead them 
to eat more than is good for them, or the possessors 
of a musical faculty, though it may lead them to spend 
time over the pianoforte or the violin which would be 
better employed in other ways. We recognise that all 
these things, small as well as great, are in themselves 
positive advantages, that a man is the better for having 
them, and that the possibility that they may be perverted 
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is a reason not for wishing them away but for striving the 
more earnestly to turn them to good account. It is 
precisely the same with wealth. It carries with it 
exceptional opportunities, and exceptional opportunits 
imply exceptional liability to let those opportunities slip. 
That the position of the millionaire is a position of 
unusual danger we shall all admit,—and if Mr. Clarke 
means no more than this, we are quiteagreed. Only in that 
case he has surely chosen his title ill, and he has matched 
his argument to his title. We prefer to say with Canon 
Barnett that the “tragedy” lies not in the fact of being 
rich, but in the misuse of the occasions which that fact 
brings within reach. Men waste advantages of every kind 
—strength, talent, interest, friends, all the numberless 
good gifts which Providence gives to them—and among 
these wasted advantages wealth holds a high place. But 
the difference between it and the others is only a 
difference of degree. Our objection to Mr. Clarke’s view 
is that he seems to make it a difference in kind. 


The taking of interest for money has not much to do 
with the subject, but as Mr. Fletcher has brought it into 
his commentary on Mr. Clarke’s article, we may be per- 
mitted to say a word on it here. If there is one thing 
more than another that would multiply the evils against 
which Mr. Clarke is so anxious to guard, it would be the 
prohibition of interest. For these evils mostly exist in 
connection with the making of fortunes. It is in the 
hurry to get rich that men lose sight of their higher 
selves. But as things are, there is at least a chance that 
they may give over the pursuit of wealth while they are 
still capable of something better. The very phrase, “He 
has made his pile,” shows that there are those whom 
such-and-such an income satisfies. When they have made 
money enough to ensure them this, they do not care 
to make any more. Let us imagine a state of things in 
which there is no such thing as realised wealth, in which 
the millionaire cannot withdraw from the race because as 
soon as he does so his capital ceases to bring him an 
income. In that case, however rich he may be, it is hardly 
possible for him to stop short and say, ‘I have made 
enough.’ So long as he goes on making money he is at 
ease, but the moment that he stops his income is at an end, 
and he has nothing left but a capital from which there is 
no return. In these circumstances, what will a rich man 
be likely to do? Inevitably, we should say, he will go on 
making and spending to the day of his death. Mr. 
Fletcher will have deprived him of his one chance of 
retirement while he is yet young enough to have higher 
tastes than are summed up in a banker’s pass-book. 








THE RESPONSIBILITY OF FRANCE IN THE 
DREYFUS CASE. 
&{ UPPOSING Captain Dreyfus to be entirely innocent, 
Ne) and all the evidence published of late suggests that 
conclusion, what is the extent of the responsibility incurred 
by Frenchmen at large for the torture to which he bas been 
subjected? The question must soon be asked very seriously, 
and it opens the road to some interesting speculations. About 
the responsibility of « great number of persons on the 
hypothesis suggested there can, we imagine, be no manner of 
doubt. All who, knowing him innocent, assisted in proving 
him guilty; all who forged documents, or procured their 
forgery; all who could have proved his innocence, yet from 
gue motive or another refrained from doing so; all who 
nelped to terrorise the Courts; and all who, despite their own 
convictions, hounded on the mob, deserve, when it is possible 
to inflict it, legal and condign punishment. And all who, 
though doubtful in their own minds, clamoured against him 
under the dictation of class hatred; all who would have had 
him punished merely because he was a Jew; and all who re- 
sisted revision solely because proof of his innocence might 
cast discredit on the Staff of the Army, have incurred, and 
will, we trust, receive, the severest condemnation historians 
san inflict. So far, the case is tolerably clear; but the 
further and broader question, the guilt of the nation, or 
that majority of it which condemned Dreyfus, is not so easy 
te solve. One needs, first of all, to form an opinion as to the 
liability of a nation to lose the control of its reason to such a 
degree that its moral responsibility positively ceases, and 
ewith it any possibility of guilt. The subject has often been 


debated, and we confess we feel ourselves little doubt as to 
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the answer which ought to be returned. A nation, or the 
Majority of a nation, can fall into that mental Position 
can, that is, be so deprived by excitement of its judicial 
faculties, that it is morally insane. It cannot, indeog 
become mad in the technical medical sense, because madness 
of that kind presupposes disease of a sort which is not com. 
municable, or is communicable only to a minute class of the 
hysteric and predisposed. Special nervous disorders, dancing 
manias, for example, and the impulse which seized the earlier 
Flagellants, have been noted in whole communities, but there 
is no instance of a nation, or a city, or even a Village 
becoming literally mad, though the people of besieged towns 
have appeared once or twice to be on the verge of that terrible 
affliction. The fact that relief instantaneously and per. 
manently calms them distinguishes their condition, however 
morbid, from true insanity. It is certain, however, that large 
communities have under the influence of excitement lost the 
usual control of their reasoning powers, have imagined non- 
existent dangers, have believed impossibilities, have in a 
curious and exceptional degree lost the power of weighing 
evidence. This is probably never very strong with the 
majority of men, and it has been known to disappear alto- 
gether. It must have done so with the tens of thousands of 
peasants who made up the first crusading Army, and who 
believed, in spite of experience, that they could easily reach 
Palestine by a land march. It did so with whole classes of 
our own people during the Titus Oates revelations; and it 
did so in an extreme degree with the hard-headed New 
Englanders of Massachusetts, who for months carried on the 
sanguinary persecution of imagined witches, putting twelve 
of them to violent and painful deaths, and then, awakening 
from their mania, publicly implored forgiveness of the Lord, 
and passed, in many cases, long lives of repentance. We all 
know that both enthusiasm and panic sometimes suspend 
reason in crowds. It was in this century that scores of Kentish 
labourerscharged regular troopson behalf of a man—one Thom, 
an insolvent brewer, who called himself Sir William Courtenay 
of Powderham—believing him to be sent of the Lord, and so 
astounded experienced officers with their daring that they 
signed petitions on their behalf when defeated, as manifestly 
lunatics. Within the last thirty years we have ourselves 
recorded minutely six or seven cases of catastrophe in which 
crowds of men, normally brave, have lost their lives under 
circumstances which indicated a temporary deprivation of 
reason, and have drawn the deduction that when excitement, 
and especially the excitement of panic, seizes multitudes, 
some mental effzct is developed which is very rarely developed 
in the individual. The disturbing force, whatever it is, is 
multiplied by contagion. Earthquakes, during which men, 
not being expected to be brave, seem to fling away self-control 
as a burden, develop precisely the same phenomena, and s¢ 
in certain classes do the more murderous epidemics, during 
which the ordinary restraints alike of morality and civilisation 
have been known to disappear. We incline to believe that 
something of this kind has occurred in France, and more 
especially in Paris, and that the Dreyfus case, with its atten- 
dant circumstances, has driven thousands, if not scores of 
thousands, of Frenchmen outside the limits within which only 
there is true responsibility. Mr. Steevens, of the Daily Mail, 
a man with quite exceptional powers of observation, after 
cross-examining men of all classes, declares this to be his 
belief. The Parisians, he says in other words than ours, 
think nothing about Dreyfus, whether from one point of view 
or from the other. They have forgotten him. But the 
quarrel started about him has so possessed their souls that 
they” cannot argue, or reason, or judge evidence, but the 
moment the subject is mentioned fly at one another’s throats, 
brother often against brother, as they did in the old wars of 
religion. The people have, in fact, worked themselves up into 
a condition of unreasonable panic as definite as was ever felt 
in a burning theatre or a valley threatened with a flood. The 
populace on the one side believe their country sold to the 
Jews, and themselves liable to any amount of persecution and 
suffering at the hands of the money power; while the section 
on the other side fully expect even worse things from unjust 
and evil officers controlling the irresistible military force of 
France. That is a kind of madness, and is like drunkenness 
in this, that the responsibility is rather for getting into that 
state than for anything done while it lasts. 


Can nothing be done to prevent or arrest a fit of this 
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kind? A great deal, if only those who have power in their 
hands can be induced to recognise that a fit is on, and that 
it never lasts, but dies of itself, as it died in London 
and in Salem, and that the two necessities are delay—open 


and explained delay, not tricky delay—and the unhesitating | 
maintenance of legal order. The venue should be changed, | 
as the lawyers say, not to a different place, but to a| 


different time, so that all concerned may be able to “pull 
themselves together” and reflect. A few hours will often 
suffice, but if a few months are required, a few months 
should be given, the subject of the panic, if it is a person, 
being held meanwhile in untortured safety like a prisoner 
out on good bail. Or, if that is impossible, then “order” 
—that is, the ordinary march of the law with all its fixed 
rules—should be rigidly maintained whatever the cost, even 
of human life. Nothing assuages an ebullition of this kind 
like visibly irresistible force directed solely to restore 
calm. The people are “off their heads,” not medically mad, 
and they will not throw away their lives merely to revel in | 
emotions. Once checked, they will reflect as nervous patients 
do, and with reflection comes back that control of the will 
and power of reasoning which have been momentarily so 
strangely suspended. In the later stages of the Dreyfus 
case, for example, the inferior Courts should have been pro- 
tected as the Court of Cassation is now, any threats to 
juries should have been summarily and sternly put down, 
and the mad language of the Press on both sides should have 
been treated as a deliberate interference with the course of 
justice. Had this been done, ordinary sense would within a | 
week have been restored alike to the Army, the populace, and | 
the advocates of Dreyfus. Suppose a theatre on fire. Does | 
any one doubt that if the audience could suddenly be reduced | 
to military discipline, they would all march out in good time , 
and in perfect safety ? Screaming out alarms from the stage | 
and from all boxes, which has been the course pursued in this 
Dreyfus matter, can but increase the confusion, and therefore 
the risk, of a bad catastrophe. The captain who in the 
burning ship, with his crew getting out of hand, ordered 
them all to sit down, and was mechanically obeyed, knew 
human nature well. It is not liable to madness except in 
diseased cases, but it is liable to an access of brain excite- 
ment, which may, if wrongly treated, develop all the symp- 
toms of mania, but which yields instantly, and usually for 
ever, to the firmness which insists on time for reflection, and 
quiet while reflection is going on. The cure for “national 
madness ” in an internal affair is a legal, not a military, strait- 
waistcoat. In an external affair there is usually no cure 


possible, because force is on the “ maniac’s ” side. 








OBEDIENCE. 

HE controversy now raging in ecclesiastical circles as to 
the question of obedience to the Episcopate suggests 

some reflections as to the nature and value of obedience, 
its necessity and its limits. Like many other of the great 
words used by men, obedience may be interpreted in different 
ways; and according as the way is,so may the attitude of 
the mind which is expressed by obedience become a virtue or 
avice. According to Carlyle, obedience is at all times and 
under all conditions a virtue in the State. Find out your 
able man and then obey him implicitly was Carlyle’s whole 
conception of politics. On the other hand, Mill’s advice was 
to obey as little as you can. Mill’s reading of history had 
impressed him with the belief that no man was really good 
enough to be entrusted with the fate of a fellow-man; and 
therein he was more in accord with the ethical tradition 
of the best part of mankind than was Carlyle. While 
Christianity has never favoured violent insurrection against 
authority, it has undoubtedly been a force making for 
individual freedom:—“ The Kings of the Gentiles exercise 
authority over them, but it shall not be so among you.” 
Buddhism is really anarchical in theory, positing as it does 
the freedom of the individual as a final fact. The influence 
of Socrates was so evidently directed against authority that 
the State of Athens put him to death. The writings of such 
moralists as Marcus Aurelius and Epictetus, Milton and 
Spinoza, make for individual liberty and against any collec- 
tive authority. Yet, on the other hand, there stands the 
great inevitable institution which we know as the State, 
claiming the allegiance of its subjects on distinctly moral 
grounds, and there is no sign apparently that either the 





claim it makes, or the area of life over which its influence 
extends, is lessening. On the contrary, both appear to grow 
year by year, and a large and, for the time at any rate,. 
growing European party proposes to make collective authority 
almost coextensive with the whole field of human life. 


Obviously the question at issue is not an easy one, and it 
cannot be solved by any simple formula. At one end of the 
eternal controversy is an attitude of mind which cannot be 
distinguished from abject slavery; on the other is the nomad: 
liberty of the wild tribes of the desert, knowing no restraint, 
and between these violent extremes are all manner of opinions 
founded either on mere compromise or some attempt at a 
guiding principle of action. We have little doubt that the 
higher politics of the world will, for generations to come, 
range round the two great theories of collectivism and leaving 
alone, one or the other gaining temporary prevalence until 
some ground of rational equilibrium is reached. Meanwhile, 
what can we say as to the duty of obedience? We can say, 
perchance, little or nothing that has not been said before, but 
we think we can point out one or two principles which ought 
to guide us in this great controversy. 


Ultimately, it is not a question of obedience as against nce 
obedience, for every man obeys some principle of conduct. 
The early Christians had to face the issue of obedience to 
the commands of both the Jewish and Roman States. 
They did not face or solve it by proclaiming no rule 
of conduct at all, but a higher rule,x—“ Whether we should 
obey God rather than man, judge ye.” The command 
to sacrifice to the Emperors was met, not by a negation, but 
by the assertion of a Power above all earthly power, to which 
alone allegiance was due. The refusal of the early Quakers 
to obey the temporal government in certain important affairs 
of life was due to no lawlessness, for Quakerism as a whole 
was incapable of any such frame of mind. It was because the 
earthly laws were in such complete disaccord with the lawe 
of heaven that these brave men refused to consider Charles II. 
and his Court the embodiment of any kind of divine order. 
Socrates himself, while dying as a martyr of intellectual 
freedom, held forth in his cell on the respect due to the State, 
and his last act was to offer up a sacrifice to the State 
religion which had condemned him to death. It may be said, 
in a word, that we all recognise authority and the duty of 
obedience to that authority, but that the great clash in 
human life arises out of the problem as to where authority 
is to be found, and consequently how obedience is to be 
exercised. Nobody is for disobedience as such, nobody is for 
it as a positive principle of action, but most men, in the 
Western world at least, are against the idea of mere obedi- 
ence to an external command asa virtue. Indeed, obedience 
may easily become the most deadly and fatal vice of the 
soul, 

So far as obedience is to be a source of virtue and health, 
we must eliminate from it the conception of obedience of one 
man to another as such, either in regard to thought or action. 
The active principle of the Reformation was that no human 
power could, or should, dictate to the individual soul, and 
that is a principle by which the world must stand if it is not 
to be entangled again in the yoke of bondage. Since you 
cannot by any possibility enter within the charmed circle in 
which my soul resides, and cannot therefore know it as it is 
known by God, you can have no authority over my soul, to 
whatever mere external coercion you may resort. My 
ultimate concerns are mine alone, not yours, nor yet the 
Pope’s or the Archbishop’s. But it may be thought by some 
who concede the idea that the soul is free, that at least in 
the sphere of action one man may, and even must, obey 
another. The State is sovereign, she commands, and the 
man in blue compels us to obey. But we do not obey him 
as a man. Constable 999X, or even the ermined Judge on 
the Bench, commands no power over us as a mere indi- 
vidual; we do not obey the man, but we obey the State 
through him, and as an individual he is nothing tous. In 
the affairs of business, it might be thought that a workman 
was compelled to obey implicitly the commands of his em- 
ployer. But, putting aside the point that in modern industry, 
with its huge, clashing forces, many of the rules are joint 
rules in which both sides have a voice, it is clear that the 
rules of business are not arbitrary commands like the edicts 
of Haroun-al-Raschid, but expressions of general reason 
which it would be idle not to adopt if industry is to be 
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carried on successfully. So with the laws of the State. If 
there can be said to be any clear law of progress, it is surely 
this,—that the lives of the citizens are to be more and more 
guided by rational principles, that the element of arbitrary 
caprice is to be supplanted by that of rational law. An 
Eastern potentate would cut off the head of his most illus- 
trious subject without rhyme or reason, to gratify, it might 
be, the wish of a woman of his harem, or because the said 
subject possessed a precious jewel which his Monarch coveted. 
To-day we surround even the meanest criminal with the safe- 
guards of justice, and we do this not because we love crime 
more than the capricious potentate, but because we have 
subjected the arbitrary to the rational. 


No doubt the whole question of obedience, with all its nice 
easuistry, would cease to trouble us if life could become 
completely reasonable, and the law we recognise in society 
identical with the law of the universe. Those majestic words 
of Hookewregarding divine law—‘ Her seat is the bosom of 
God, her voice the harmony of the world ”—express the real 
authority which in our hearts we all recognise, however differ- 
ently we may interpret the idea of the Being in whom all law 
is rooted. The many conflicts between authority and the 
individual, that is, between the conventional morality and 
routine custom of the period and the inspired man in whose 
mind a higher law was already taking form, have been due 
not to mere disobedience, but to the fact that obedience was 
pledged elsewhere, and that, therefore, the lower human law 
had ceased to be moral and obligatory on the conscience. 
Before formal slavery was abolished, good men had abolished 
the very concept of slavery in their own hearts. Some day, 
perhaps, war will cease because men will not, as Hamlet bas it, 
be pipes for passion to play upon. Politics will, must, conform 
{slowly it may be, and with many a step backward) to the 
moral law which is being revealed to man in the expansion of 
society, and the consequent moral demands which men every- 
where are making upon one another. It has been in the 
clash between the spirit of obedience and that of authority 
that the human conscience has been awakened; but we may 
surely look for an epoch of harmony when this conflict will 
be no longer essential to human growth. We conclude, 
therefore, not that obedience will be done away with, but 
that it will become more rational and universal, being directed 
to a Power without, which is also felt to be the informing and 
guiding principle within. 





THE QUESTION OF ANTARCTIC RESEARCH. 
ERSISTENTLY, as becomes men convinced of the 
ultimate success of their efforts, a sanguine band of 
savants and explorers have beset successive Governments with 
appeals to take up Antarctic exploration again. Their per- 
severance has so far been unavailing, although it is not easy 
‘to understand why, or to assign any definite reason for such 
strange unwillingness. Remembering how rich were the 
results garnered from the labours of Sir James Clarke Ross 
and his gallant coadjutors in the staunch, but undoubtedly 
clumsy, old ‘Erebus’ and ‘Terror,’ and how vast was the 
field opened up for subsequent workers, the fact that from 
then until now no attempt has been made to follow up this 
great work becomes utterly inexplicable. Yet, believing 
doubtless “that all things come to those who will but wait,” 
for half a century all those interested in this great question 
have waited, scarcely ever relaxing their efforts to awaken the 
powers that be to some recognition of the pressing claims of 
science to be heard in this matter. 


Bat lately—when Belgium with the De Gerlache expedition, 
private enterprise in the person of Sir George Newnes with 
his ‘Southern Cross, and now Germany with an Imperial 
adventure, all the more remarkable from its contrast to the 
utilitarianism she is generally credited with, have taken up 
Antarctic exploration—the patience of our Polar research 
people seems to have reached its limit. They have determined 
to wait no longer. It is not hard surely for an ordinary in- 
dividual to understand how galling it must be for men who are 
not only Nestors of research themselves, but justly proud of 
their country’s glory as recorded in maritime annals, to see 
how in the plenitude of her wealth and power she allows 
the foreigner to take the lead in the elucidation of oceanic 
problems that naturally seems to be hers by immemorial 
inheritance. There can, therefore, be no surprise felt by 





rea eninaiie 
anybody who has read our maritime history that the gallant 
Admiral who presides over the deliberations of the Royal 
Geographical Society, himself an explorer of the highest 
reputation both for intrepidity and skill, should have felt that 
the time for action had fally come. His straightforward 
appeal to the public which appears in the newspapers of the 
past week is a veritable manifesto, fully warranted by the 
situation, and as such commands all our sympathy. For. 
tunately, there is little room for doubt that, in spite of the 
multiplicity of demands being continually made upon the 
purses of all who either are or are reputed to be wealthy, the 
splendid example set by the Royal Geographical Society 
itself, and so munificently responded to by Mr. Alfred Harms. 
worth, will be largely followed, andthat ample funds for the 
successful equipment of a British Antarctic Expedition 
worthy of the name will speedily be raised. 


Beyond all question, the present time is peculiarly 
opportune for the prosecution of Antarctic research. For it 
must be borne in mind that in that vast and almost 
unknown area, more than twice the size of Europe, one 
expedition, however well equipped, cannot in the nature of 
things hope to do more than settle a portion of the problems 
that silently await solution. What is undoubtedly indicated 
as the ideal treatment of the Antarctic question is the estab. 
lishment of an International Polar Commission such ag 
attacked Arctic problems in 1882. A cordon of expeditions 
surrounding the Southern Polar regions, representative of all 
the great civilised Powers, and working in harmony upon pre. 
conceived lines toward definite ends, would add more in one 
season to the needed data for the solution of the world problems 
involved than isolated efforts could do in a great many. 
But since there are now two separate parties at work in the 
Antarctic, and a third will, it is hoped, shortly be on its way 
thither, there must be much valuable collaboration, as well as 
many thousands of simultaneous observations taken at far 
distant points. This might have been the case at the fime 
of Captain Ross’s voyages, when the French and American 
expeditions were both in high Southern latitudes. But the 
opportunity was missed. Since then science has made such 
gigantic strides in the direction of instrumental equipment 
for such work, to say nothing of the invaluable adjunct of 
steam, that even with only four parties attacking the problem 
on differing meridians, the most momentous results may be 
expected. 


After all, this planet of ours under the distance-destroying 
touch of these latter days has dwindled into a very small 
place. And it seems preposterous that a region like the 
Antarctic should have been allowed to retain so long the 
secrets it undoubtedly holds. The illimitable sea of stormy 
waters that rolls its unhindered way right around our globe, 
where no busy keel ruffles the wave or smoke of panting 
steamship mingles with the pure keen air—how strange that it 
should for so long have been allowed to maintain its primitive 
seclusion! Those appalling barriers of apparently eternal ice, 
along which Ross sailed for hundreds of miles watching with 
an indescribable fascination the baffled billows hurl themselves 
against the glittering cliffs that rose sheer from the sea for 
hundreds of feet—what lies behind them? Those burning 
mountains flaming high amid their frozen fastnesses, and 
lighting up the gloomy sky for many leagues throughout the 
long, long winter night, have they no story to tell? And, in 
spite of all belief to the contrary, it may be that a land fauna 
will be found, that some animals may have been fitted te 
live’ in that wonderfal country, which, as far as is yet 
known, is absolutely sterile. Many firmly believe that a 
warm Polar region exists at the Southern end of our earth’s 
axis, but with recent light upon the theory of a warm 
Arctic sea, within the encircling barrier of ice there 
can be little expectation that any such marvel will be found 
in the Antarctic. The explorers will be fired with the thought 
that whatever their hardships, « virgin field lies before them 
if by any means they can get behind the icy barrier that 
seems to shut off Antarctica from a prying world, and that 
alone, apart from any discoveries they may make, is sufficient 


| inducement to adventurous men to make them face any hard- 


ship. To stand where human foot has never before trodden, 
to come with the torch of science into the very penetralia of 
Nature, for this men in all times have risked all that life held 
dear, and in so doing have rendered incalculable services to 
their kind. One by one the closed doors have been flung 
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wide open, the secrets have been made manifest, and now at 
the close of the nineteenth century only this one remains. 

What should encourage all those who hope for great things 
from Antarctic researches is the fact that the earliest ex- 
plorers were able to reach such high latitudes in small, weak 
sailing vessels. Weddell’s voyage was made in a brig, the 
‘Jane, of 160 tons; and he was accompanied by a cutter, the 
‘Beaufoy,’ of 65 tons. He was totally unequipped for conflict 
with the ice, unprovided with instruments for taking observa- 
tions; he was just a humble sealer earning a precarious liveli- 
hood. Yet he reached a latitude (74° 15'S.) only about one 
pundred miles short of that attained by the well-found and 
specially sent expedition under Ross and Crozier. For both 
Weddell and Ross were dependent upon the wind entirely for 
propulsion, and consequently dared not risk what even a low- 
powered steamship might do with impunity. Besides this, 
their inability to get swiftly from place to place hindered 
them from finding any sheltered nook where they might 
have laid their vessels up for the winter in case they had 
wished to do so in order to begin their labours as early in 
the ensuing spring as possible. But it is hardly necessary to 
enlarge upon the immense advantages latter-day explorers 
possess in steam ; they are sufficiently obvious. So, too, with 
all the other accessories which science has provided for her 
servants, most of the suffering and hardship attendant upon 
all these conflicts with the primeval forces of Nature has 
been greatly mitigated where not altogether removed. It 
only remains to congratulate the Royal Geographical Society 
upon the step they have taken, and to hope that their efforts 
may be crowned with the most complete success. 


Frank T. BULLEN. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE AMERICAN ELECTIONS. 


[To tHe EpiToR oF THE “ SpectaroR.”’] 

Sin,—Having spent the past two months in the United 
States, and made such study of public opinion there as 
was possible, I can fully confirm your conjecture (in 
the article, “The American Elections,” in the Spectator 
of November 12th) that “this policy [the 0 - called 
‘Imperial’] is more popular than appears from the vote.” 
The vote would certainly have been very much larger in 
favour of the Administration but for the shameful extent to 
which the wellbeing of the troops and the conduct of the 
campaign had been sacrificed to the claims and pretensions of 
partisans hoping to make political capital out of the war. To 
punish Alger and not disapprove the President was a problem 
of great difficulty. It was easy to see by conversing with 
people of all classes and localities that the idea of a terri- 
torial conquest has powerfully possessed the popular imagina- 
tion, and that there will be for a long time no disposition to 
loose the hold on what they havecaptured. The articles of the 
Spectator are very widely republished and commented on, and 
have been indeed the great feature of the foreign opinion. 
The leading article on the administration of the possessions 
especially was much commented on. 





But the almost universal prevision in the sober part of our 
public was that the practice of compensating partisans for 
service in the elections by appointments to the “colonies” 
would obtain, as it has in our Consular and diplomatic services, 
and that the result will be a disastrous failure. The fact that 
in the great State of New York the election was conducted 
on both sides under the control and sanction, absolutely 
necessary, of the two “bosses” of the great parties, men 
equally corrupt and autocratic in the direction of the elections 
and electoral politics, shows how far public opinion in its 
‘sane and healthy expression is from exercising a dominant 
influence on our politics and the administration of our affairs. 
A Civil Service, as it is understood in England, is impossible 
in America for a long time yet, and one hazards nothing in 
predicting that the administrators of the new possessions will 
be the sons and nephews of th. supporters of the President 
and his partisans. ‘“ Boodle” will be the thing most thought 
of. The advocates of a serious Civil Service have to fight 
continually to maintain what we have of a rational and 
businesslike organisation of it against the invasions of the 
Politicians, and Croker or Platt in New York, or Quay in 








Pennsylvania, the two great States of the Union, are more 
powerful in directing the appointments to public charges than 
all the common-sense in the country. It is, therefore, hardly 
risking anything to predict that the government of our new 
dependencies will be a disgraceful failure and a breeder of 
anarchy and revolt. Your apprehensions as to the currency 
question, expressed in the same article, are in agreement 
with most sober opinions in the United States,—we are never 
out of danger of silver monometallism until we have endured 
the financial catastrophe certain to follow the experiment. 
But there is one element of danger removed which was very 
great at the last Presidential election. It was the condition 
of the mortgages on Western farms. These are in the 
renewal, now complete, made in express terms redeemable in 
gold, and this removes the farmers of the West from the 
category of persons interested in cheap money. It does not 
remove the danger, but much diminishes it.—I am, Sir, &c., 


W. J. STILLMAN. 





THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND THE SULTAN. 


(To THE EpiTom or THE “SpPEctaTor.’’) 


S1r,—During my recent visit to Constantinople a great shock 
was given to the consciences of our Eastern brethren there, 
and no light blow dealt to their hopes. The same streets, which 
three years before had run with the blood of hundreds upon 
hundreds of Christians, witnessed the humiliating spectacle 
of a Christian Emperor dining and conversing with the very 
man who was responsible, if he had not actually given the 
order, as is generally believed, for those massacres, and for 
countless others, all as yet left unpunished and unavenged, 
in different parts of his unhappy Empire. What is the 
explanation of this public demonstration of friendship? The 
explanation which you give in the Spectator of November 5th, 
that has just reached me, is that the Emperor recognised in 
the Saltan “a good Mussulman.” And bya good Mussulman 
you say that you mean one who is “faithful to his con- 
victions,” “has no compassion for Christians,” and “takes 
their lives” whenever he pleases, in accordance with his 
creed. “Good” in this sense no doubt the Sultan has 
proved himself. During the last few days I have had many 
conversations with two Englishmen holding high position, 
and fully acquainted with the facts concerning those 
massacres. Both spoke from personal knowledge, one 
having been present at Constantinople, the other at 
Erzeroum, when the massacres occurred. They gave the 
number of the victims in round figures at one hundred 
thousand, while two hundred thousand besides they described 
as having “disappeared.” And the brutalities with which 
the massacres were accompanied they represented as being 
too horrible to appear in the Consular Reports. It is to 
be hoped that the Emperor, when he condescended to shake 
hands with the Saltan, was unacquainted with these facts, 
and that it was not because he “gave full weight to 
the religious convictions of the Sultan,” and saw in him 
“a devout religionist ” and “a good Mussulman,” murdering 
every Christian whom he could venture to murder, that he 
accepted his hospitality, and made public display of friend- 
ship. No; the motives by which the Emperor was actuated 
had, as I hope and believe, nothing to do with religion. What 
they were is revealed in words lately spoken by a German 
diplomat at Constantinople, whose interference in the cause 
of humanity had been solicited by one of his own people. 
Refusing to interfere, he is reported to have said in self-justi- 
fication, “‘ What is the massacre of two or three thousand 
Armenians, more or less, in comparison with the commercial 
interests of Germany?” If this be the true explanation of 
the Emperor’s action, and you seem to think that such may be 
the case, for you write in your article, “ No doubt his friend- 
ship with the Sultan has been cemented by considerations of 
policy,” the Emperor would appear to be engaged in the 
most perilous task of trying to serve those two Masters whom 
the Founder of our faith said no man could serve. In the 
address which he delivered at the consecration of the new 
German church at Jerusalem he said, “As for me and my 
house, we will serve the Lord.” But which Master was he 
serving at Constantinople? Though, for obvious reasons, 
nothing has been openly said by our fellow-Christians in the 
East regarding the Emperor’s abandonment of their cause, 
the indifference he has shown to their sufferings and wrongs, 
and the slur he has cast upon their religion, it must not be 
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supposed that the attitude which he has thought good to take | imaginative faculty in the pictures.”—“TI beg your pardon si 
bas not aroused deep shame, sorrow, and resentment. | again,” retorted Browning; “it was you who said that in your : 
Arguing from the horror which the Armenian massacres | speech.” “ He has evidently heard,” added Browning, “tha a 
created in England when the tidings reached our country, | I have been telling this story against him, and now the ragea} 2 
and from the indignation universally expressed, I presume | is determined to father it upon me.” And he repeated hig 
that it must have aroused like feelings also among our own | opinion of Lord Beaconsfield’s unveracity. 
people at home, though at this critical time they have re-| We all laughed except Browning; none more than My 
frained from giving them public utterance.—I am, Sir, &c., Gladstone, who then offered a_half-serions, half-satirical 

C. W. GIBRALTAR. ‘ 


Hétel Grande Bretagne, Athens, November 11th. 





MR. GLADSTONE, MR. BROWNING, AND LORD 
BEACONSFIELD. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE ** SPECTATOR,”’] 

Srr,— Mr. Tollemache’s “authentic and characteristic 
example” of Mr. Gladstone’s “severity” towards Lord 
Beaconsfield (Specttor, November 19th) is entirely apocryphal, 
and is an excellent example of the value of hearsay evidence. 
I was present, and I can certify that Mr. Gladstone never 
used the words attributed to him, or any words that eould by 
possibility bear such meaning. The incident happened in the 
summer of 1878 at Mr. Gladstone’s breakfast-table. I hap- 
pened to sit next Browning and opposite Mr. Gladstone, and 
I remember the whole scene and conversation in all their 
details. Mr. Tollemache is also wrong in thinking that he is 
the first to publish the anecdote, with the exception of what 
he calls Mr. “ Gladstone’s uncompromising and, so to say, 
hanging summing-up.” Sir W. Fraser published it some 
years ago, and I contradicted it then without going into 
details. The main part of Sir W. Fraser’s version was, I 
think, accurate. I have not got a copy to refer to. Mr. 
Tollemacie’s version is altogether wrong in the details. 
Bat the curious thing is that Browning, in repeating the 
story years afterwards, should have exactly reversed, by 
some lapse of memory, his own and Mr. Gladstone’s parts 
respectively. It was Browning who was exceedingly indig- 
nant, and Mr. Gladstone who was greatly amused. If any- 
body who was present were to tell me that Mr. Browning 
said, “Do you call that amusing? I call it devilish,” I 
should have no difficulty in believing it, though I have no 
recollection of it; for it would have been quite in keeping 
with Browning’s mood at the time. It was quite out of 
harmony with Mr. Gladstone’s, and I am quite certain that 
he did not say it, or anything at all in that vein. I need not 
occupy your space with details, but perhaps you may like 

to have the following summary of what passed. 


Some reference having been made to the Jingo song, “ We 
don’t want to fight,” &e., Browning said, “I’m dead sick of 
that doggerel. Besides, 1 have composed a better version of 
my own,” which he proceeded to recite. It was an amusing 
parody, improvised, I believe, on the spur of the moment. 
For, when I asked him for a copy some time afterwards, 
wishing to have it as an amusing jew d’esprit in his own hand- 
writing, he told me he had not written it down, and could not 
rememberit. Having recited his parody, he declaimed against 
Lord Beaconsfield—to whose political character and Eastern 
policy he had great antipathy—as “the greatest liar living,” 
which he illustrated by the now historic incident at the Royal 
Academy dinner two years previously. Having in his speech 
extolled “the extraordinary display of the imaginative 
faculty” in the pictures of the year, Mr. Disraeli, as he then 
was, asked Browning, after dinner, what he thought of the 
pictures. Browning, who had never spoken to Disraeli before, 
was surprised at being suddenly accosted. “I was so taken 
aback,” he said in relating the story, “ that, like a fool, instead 
of giving my opinion, I asked his, forgetting that I had 
heard him give it in his speech half-an-hour before. Stroking 
his chin, he replied: ‘ Well, Mr. Browning, if I had to make 
any special criticism, it would be to say how woefully lacking 
the pictures are in the imaginative facn!ty, ” 


Browning described himself as being dumbfounded and 
unable to dtter a word. Next year also he met Disraeli, who 
had meanwhile become Lord Beaconsfield. “How do you, 
Mr. Browning ?” said the Earl. ‘“ You remember that you 
introduced yourself to me at the Academy dinner last year.” 
—“TI beg your pardon,” replied Browning, “it was you who 
introduced yourself to me.”—‘‘Oh, yes; now I remember,” 
was the reply; “and I also remember your telling me that 


vindication of Lord Beaconsfield’s veracity, distinguishing 
untrue statements from “lies,” and illustrating his argument 
by a carious anecdote of a violent attack on himself } 
Disraeli in the House of Commons, based on an accusation 
which Disraeli spontaneously, the following evening, 
acknowledged to be entirely unfounded. Any one who wag 
present would have seen that Mr. Gladstone was greatly 
tickled by Browning’s vebemence, and evidently realised that 
Lord Beaconsfield had been poking fun at the poet, probably 
in revenge for Browning’s undisguised antipathy to him, 
But, not wishing to hurt Browning’s feelings, Mr. Gladstone, 
with a twinkle in his eye, took the line of arguing that Lord 
Beaconsfield’s inaccuracies were not necessarily “lies,” Mr, 
Gladstone was himself an admirable raconteur, and no 
mean mimic, and could, on occasion, be decidedly and 
intentionally humorous under the veil of a serious manner, 
Browning had a keen sense of humour; but it wag 
sometimes overpowered by strong feeling. The reversal 
of parts in the current version of the Academy dinner story 
is one of the oddest things I know in the curiosities of 
literature. I have sometimes felt tempted to follow the 
fashion and publish my own reminiscences, mainly for the 
purpose of giving the true version of a large number of 
current myths within my own knowledge.—I am, Sir, &., 
Mautco~m MacCott, 

Members’ Mansions, November 20th. 





THE LIFE OF PARNELL. 

[To tHe Epiror or tHe “Specraror.’’] 

S1r,—In your review on the above subject in the Spectator 
of November 19th, you describe my late sister as being 
“excitable to the verge of madness,” and advance the extra- 
ordinary theory that this alleged temperament caused her 
death. I cannot make out whether this assertion rests on 
your own authority or on Mr. O’Brien’s, but in either case it 
is a wanton misrepresentation of a dead woman by some 
person who is plainly not sufficiently informed on the subject 
to speak with authority on it at all. She was never abnor- 
mally excitable. The only foundation for the anecdote 
quoted is that she remarked on seeing the daily paper, on the 
morning of her death, ‘‘I believe Arabi is going to whip the 
English.” A few millions of people probably made nearly 
the same observation at the same time. She contracted a 
tendency to rheumatism and weak heart’s action in childhood 
from a common cause, scarlet fever. Another common cause: 
ill-usage in childhood, confirmed this tendency and produced 
a permanent delicacy of constitution which predisposed her 
to succumb to any severe illness. The immediate cause of 
her death was failure of the heart’s action during con- 
valescence from rheumatic fever, due to travelling in winter 
in the interest of the Land League.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

A. PARNELL. 


[We regret to have given Miss Parnell pain by the reference 
to her sister in our last issue—Ep. Spectator. ] 





A CHILD’S BOOK OF SAINTS. 

[To THE Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 
Srr,—In your notice of “A Child’s Book of Saints” in the 
Spectator of November 5th, you query whether it be “a fact” 
that birds have “ learnt to repeat some of the cadences of the 
ehurch music” sung by the religious of our old abbeys and 
minste*s, As the point is one that may be of interest to the 
large number of readers who delight, as I do, in your letters 
and special articles on birds and animals, I venture to send 
you the curious passage in Mr. Charles A. Witchell’s book on 
“The Evolution of Bird-Song,” which suggested the sentence 
you quote from “ A Child’s Book of Saints.”—I am, Sir, Ke, 

WILLIAM CANTOX. 

5 Bishop’s Road, Highgate, N., November 7th. 








you were much struck with the unusual display of the 
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mere fact of several singers being together, but on two occa- 
I have known several starlings join in concluding a certain 
commenced by »ne of their number,—a performance 
ated so many times consecutively as to be remark- 
m began the phrase with the following 
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The whole phrase was :— 
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The incident occurred in the churchyard at Bisley, Gloucester- 
shire, and was repeated there on several days when I visited the 
spot. There were about six starlings singing. The intervals 
were fairly correct, and the unison was seemingly perfect; from 
which we may infer that the phrase had been much practised by 
the birds, having possibly been originally learned by one of them 
frem some captive, or from the church music, which during eight 
centuries or more has been heard in that place. I also heard the 
same song uttered in the same way by starlings at the Conegre, 
three miles from Bisley, and in the following year I again heard 
it at the same places; I have never heard it elsewhere.”—‘“ The 
Evolution of Bird-Song,” by Charles A, Witchell (Adam and 
Charles Black), pp. 83-4. 











THE SENSE OF DIRECTION IN ANIMALS. 
[To THE EpiTOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
$1r,—I read with interest Mr. J. M. Ritchie’s letter on the 
above subject in the Spectator of October 8th, kindly lent me 
by a friend. The following may be of interest to your 
readers. I was on a sheep station on the Lachlan River, 
New South Wales, from 1867-69. One of our neighbours 
who bred horses sent some to Sydney for sale, a distance 
of three hundred miles more or less. On arrival, one was 
sold toa Melbourne gentleman, who sent him to Melbourne 
by sea, a voyage in those days of five or six days. On arrival 
at Melbourne he was placed in a paddock just outside the 
city. Three days afterwards he was missed, a fortnight after 
he appeared on his old station, five hundred miles from Mel- 
bourne as the crow flies.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Madeira, October 20th. Curis. DONALDSON. 





ART IN OUR TOWNS. 
(To THe EpiTor oF THE “Spectator,” ] 
Sir,—I entirely agree with what you say in your interesting 
article on “ Art in our Towns,” in the Spectator of Novem- 
ber 19th, as to the culture which a community derives from 
noble architecture. Who, for example, can measure the 
influence which St. Paul’s Cathedral has on the tens of 
thousands who pass it every day ? They cannot be unaffected 
by the dignity and graceful serenity with which it rears itself 
above the ignoble buildings which crowd and jostle each 
other round its base. It seems a perpetual summons toa less 
worldly and higher life than we lead. Imagine its destruction ! 
With what desolation this would affect the lives of those who 
look up at it every day! What unconscious motives towards 
noble conduct would somehow be withdrawn! ‘The fact is, a 
great man’s soul is in the structure, and it is that which 
addresses us. All must feel with you that there are 
singularly few worthy buildings—that is, buildings that 
educate us—in our great provincial towns. It may be that 
this absence partly accounts for a certain inferiority of tone 
—a certain woodenness of the imagination—with which we are 
Sometimes charged. Be that as it may, we have quietly 
accepted and acquiesced in ugliness as an essential part of 
our lives. But what shall we say of those acres of ugliness 
which are inhabited by the masses both in London and in the 
provinces? What great feelings and ideas can find expres- 
sion in a population born and nurtured amid such an 
environment? What wonder if they seek relief in the 
nerve exaltation supplied by the society, the alcohol, 
and the gas of public houses. Yet, for myself, I have 


gradually becoming conscious of, and dissatisfied with, 
the ugliness of our lives, and we are beginning to look 
with questioning and critical eyes at every new building 
which is erected in our midst and every fresh picture which is 
imported into our galleries. And this leads me, if I may, to 
add a very few words on our provincial galleries. I hold that 
the maintenance of an art gallery has become absolutely 
essential to the culture and self-respect of a great English 
community, and that no painting or other work of art can be 
too great and noble for it. I think that it is due to our 
working classes and art students who cannot visit London, 
still less the Continental galleries, to have some oasis of 
beauty and sincerity where they may find refreshment and 
elevation of heart. In my opinion, the working classes have 
at least as true an appreciation of great art as the wealthy, 
many of whom have conventionalised away their sense of 
beauty and reality. Iwas much touched some months ago 
by a poor man telling me that he and his wife regularly took 
their Saturday half-holiday opposite Mr. Holman Hunt’s 
great picture of “ The Triumph of the Innocents.” I believe 
that our provincial galleries are destined to have as great an 
influence on the art culture of England as the galleries of 
London itself. The former are in their infancy, and they 
thus, doubtless, include not a few inferior works. But this 
has been inevitable. Every coliector of anything accepts at 
first specimens which he will reject as his collection develops, 
and it is hardly less true of our national than of our pro- 
vincial galleries. I trouble you with this letter because I 
believe that we are on the eve of important provincial art 
developments, if, indeed, these developments have not already 
begun. I understand that the walls of more than one of our 
important galleries are overcrowded, and that their manage- 
ment committees will have to consider whether more space 
shall be found by extension, by weeding, or by both pro- 
cesses. But of two things I am very sure—(1) that their 
further development will create much popular enthusiasm, 
and (2) that the higher their managing boards aim—that 
is, the nobler the works of art they procure—the greater 
will be the delight of their citizens,—especially their working 
classes.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Belbroughton, Stourbridge. Joun T. MIpDLEMORE. 








POETRY. 





THE DESTROYER. 

A pWARFISH thing of steel and fire; 
My iron nerves obey 

The bidding of my crafty sire, 
Who drew me out of clay, 

And sent me forth, on paths untrod, 
To slay his puny clan: 

A slave of hell, a scourge of God: 
For I was made by Man. 


When foul fog-curtains droop and meet 
Athwart an oily sea; 
My rhythmic pulse begins to beat: 
’Tis hunting time for me. 
A breathing swell is hardly seen 
To stir the emerald deep; 
As through that ocean jungle green 
I, velvet-footed, creep. 


And lo! my prey, a palace reared 
Above an arsenal, 

By lightning’s viewless finger steered, 
Comes on, majestical., 

The mists before her bows dispart ; 
And ’neath that Traitors’ Gate, 

The royal vessel, high of heart, 
Sweeps queenlike to her fate : 


Too confident of strength to heed 
The menacing faint sound; 

As from their leash, like bloodhounds freed, 
The snub torpedoes bound; 

She does not note them quartering wide, 
Nor guess what lip is this, 

That presses on her stately side 
Its biting Judas kiss : 
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Till with a roar that frights the stars, 
Her cracking timbers rend; 

And lurid smoke and flaming spars 
In one red storm ascend: 

Whose booming thunder drowns the cries 
Of myriad souls in pain; 

Where tossed on turbid waters lies 
My quarry, torn in twain. 


Awhile I watch her, half in fear: 
There needs no second blow: 

A full-gorged lynx that leaves the deer, 
My banger filled, I go. 

The stricken monarch may not mark 
What foe her trust betrayed ; 

For swiftly as it came, the bark 
Slinks back into the shade. 


A will more strong than steel or fire 
Controls my tigerish play: 

My crafty hundred-handed sire 
Who dragged me forth from clay. 

He, too, claims kindred with the clod, 
Through some diviner plan: 

Half imp of hell, half child of God, 
The Murder Angel, Man. 


Epwarp SypNEY TYLEE. 








BOOKS. 
Sic 
THE LIFE OF PARNELL* 
[CONCLUDING NOTICE. ] 

Tr does not fall within the purpose of Mr. O’Brien to give a 
detailed account of the utter anarchy and oppression that 
prevailed over a great part of Ireland during the ascendency 
of the Land League, but he has given some statistics showing 
the dark train of crime which, in the words of Gladstone, 
“with painful and fatal precision ” dogged its steps. Murders, 
it is true, though very frequent, were less frequent than in 
some earlier periods of Irish agrarian history, but intimida- 
tion, resting upon outrages and threats of outrage, and in- 
tended to break contracts, to prevent evictions, and to 
establish a law different from, and opposed to, the law of the 
land, was carried to a point which has probably never been 
paralleled in modern times in any civilised country. Parnell 
gave the key-note of the movement when he exhorted the 
people to “keep a firm grip upon their holdings,” to refuse 
to pay what they considered unjust rents, to resist all 
attempts to enlarge and consolidate holdings, and to treat 
as a moral leper, ‘“‘in the shop, in the market place, and 
even in the place of worship,” every man who broke the 
unwritten code. ‘ What,” he asked in one of his speeches, 
“are you to do to a tenant who bids for a farm from which 
his neighbour has been evicted?” His audience spon- 
taneously shouted, “Shoot them! Kill them!” But he 
proceeded to say that the better and more charitable course 
was such boycotting as he described. Forster, however, 
truly said that he never uttered a word really reprobating 
or tending to prevent the many murders and the count- 
less acts of minor outrage that were going on, and which 
were the direct and obvious consequence of his policy. 
By a skilful organisation spread over nearly the whole island, 
by constant speeches exciting the people almost to madness, 
by an intimidation of juries and witnesses which effectually 
paralysed the ordinary law, by acts of violence swiftly 
following every breach of the Land League code, this ascen- 
dency was maintained, while the large sums received from 
America were employed in defending every one who was 
accused of an agrarian crime, and the Parliamentary power 
of the Irish contingent was steadily exerted in systematically 
obstructing the exceptional legislation against crime which 
had become absolutely essential. 

The details of this tyranny, which forms one of the darkest 
pages in Irish history, have been related by many writers; 
they were brought out into the clearest light by the evidence 
before the Special Commission, and no one has expressed 
more emphatically than Gladstone the profound immorality 
of the Land League policy and the terrible weight of 
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responsibility that rests upon its chief. To him, however 
this responsibility was a matter of complete indifference, 
except as far as these outrages tended to further or impede 
his political ends. In the words of Mr. O’Brien, “he wag not 
‘alarmed’ because English public opinion was ‘shocked’ ” 
He had no faith in the fine moral sense of the English, 
“* Much the English care,’ he had said, ‘for the shooting of 
a few landlords in Ireland.’ He looked upon the English as 
a nation of hypocrites. ‘They murder and plunder,’ he wonlq 
say, ‘all over the world, and then they howl when somebody 
is killed because the killing is of no use tothem....,, An 
outburst of lawlessness in Ireland was regarded by Parnel} 
simply with a view to its effect on the national movement.” 
There was a time when he thought that from this point of 
view it had become excessive. But even then, when he was 
asked to move a resolution condemning outrages, he positively 
refused, declaring that he was “not going to act as police for 
the English Government.” 

Mr. O’Brien has thrown much interesting light on the 
relations of Parnell with the Olan-na-gael Society in America, 
“The Clan-na-gael,” as Mr. O’Brien observes with a gentle 
euphemism, “ was probably not an immaculate organisation,” 
In other words, as has been shown by overwhelming 
evidence, it was a murder society which, among other 
things, openly advocated by its organs in the Press 
dynamite explosious in England as the best means 
of carrying on the campaign. It was proved before the 
Special Commission that an immense portion of the 
funds for the agitation in Ireland, and for the payment of 
its representatives in Parliament, came from this source, and, 
as Mr. O’Brien observes, although it is not true that the 
National League of America was nothing more nor less than 
a Clan-na-gael Association, although there were hundreds of 
members of the League who did not belong to the Clan, it was 
perfectly true that “the Clan, without absorbing, controlled 
the League.” The members of this Society always looked with 
great suspicion on Parliamentary action, even of the school 
of Biggar and Parnell, and there was much distrust on 
both sides. Parnell’s part in dealing with them was a 
very difficult one. On the one hand, he desired to main- 
tain intact, cordial, and unclouded his alliance with this 
body, but he was no less determined not to be dominated by 
it, and he appears to have regarded the dynamite policy as 
folly. ‘Mr. Parnell,’ Gladstone said in one of his speeches,, 
“has said America is the only friend of Ireland, but in all his 
references to America he has never found time to utter ons 
word of disapproval about what is known as the assassination 
literature of that country.” His attitude towards the dyna- 
mite policy is stated by Mr. O’Brien with a frankness that 
leaves nothing to be desired. ‘* What did Parnell think of 
the morality of dynamite? He did not think abont it at all. 
He regarded the moral sermons preached by English statesmen 
and publicists as the merest cant. ..... Morality was the 
last thing the English thought of in their dealings with 
Ireland. Morality was the last thing he thought of in hio 
dealings with them...... He was content to call the 
dynamitards fools, and to laugh at the moral pretences 02 
the House of Commons.” 


This complete moral callousness was well shown on the 
occasion of the terrible indictment which Forster brought 
against him in 1883. Supporting himself by overwhelming 
evidence, Forster showed the direct responsibility of Parnell 
for an amount of crime that should have excluded him from 
the society of honourable men. He did not accuse him of 
having himself planned or perpetrated murder and outrages, 
but he did accuse him of having connived at them, of having 
said and done things that he knew must lead to them, of 
having systematically abstained from condemning them. At 
first Parnell wished to make no reply whatever. When at 
last his own followers obliged him to rise, he merely vouch~ 
safed a few scornful words abusing Forster and telling the 
House that he cared only for Irish opinion. Mr. O’Brien, 
indeed, considers that the attack was not displeasing to him, 
as it would increase his authority with the extremists in 
America. When at a later period the Special Commission 
found him guilty of speeches and actions which led to crime 
and outrage, and of persisting in them with knowledge of 
their effect, his comment was, “ Well, really, between ourselves, 
I think it is just about what I should have said myself.” 





The denunciations of Forster were followed by some very 
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eharacteristic incidents in Ireland. Chiefly, it appears, at 
the suggestion of a Catholic Archbishop, it was determined to 
reply to the attack of the British Minister by an Irish testi- 
monial; but the Pope, to his great credit, was scandalised by 
the spectacle of the Catholic clergy engaged in honouring 
such a man, and he ordered a letter to be sent to the Irish 
Bishops condemning the “tribute.” Such was the moral 
condition of Ireland that, in spite of this condemnation, a 
sum of no less than £37,000 was raised. Part of it 
came from America, but the greater part was subscribed 
jn Ireland. It was agreed that it should be presented 
by the Lord Mayor of Dublin and some other leading 
Nationalists. “At the appointed hour,” writes Mr. O’Brien, 
“the deputation arrived and were ushered into a private 
room where stood the Chief. The Lord Mayor having 
been announced, bowed and began: ‘ Mr. Parnell——’ ‘1 
believe,’ said Parnell, ‘you have got a cheque for me.’ The 
Lord Mayor, somewhat surprised at this interruption, said 
‘Yes, and was about to re-commence his speech, when 
Parnell broke in—‘ Is it made payable to order and crossed P’ 
The Lord Mayor again answered in the affirmative and was 
resuming the thread of his discourse, when Parnell took the 
cheque, folded it neatly and put it in his waistcoat pocket. 
This ended the interview.” A great banquet followed. 
“Parnell made a speech upon the general situation, but said 
nothing about the cheque.” He did not so much as thank 
his followers for what they had done. 


Few men have gone through greater vicissitudes than 
Parnell during the last years of his life. There was his 
imprisonment when the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended in 
1881, which was met by the manifesto ordering all tenants 
throughout Ireland to abstain from the payment of agrarian 
rent, and was speedily followed by an appalling increase of 
crime. Parnell at last grew seriously alarmed. As Mr. 
O’Brien says: ‘“ Lawlessness and anarchy which served only 
to embarrass the British Minister mattered little to him. 
Lawlessness and anarchy which served only to embarrass 
himself mattered a great deal.” He saw that the country 
was drifting out of his hands. He had always regarded the 
Land question mainly as an instrument for breaking English 
government in Ireland,and he now perceived that it wastaking 
forms that threatened to disorganise the National movement. 
The very discreditable Kilmainham Treaty, which led 
to his release and to the resignation of Forster, made 
him once more a free man, placed him in a kind of 
semi-alliance with the Liberal party, and gave him 
good hope that all exceptional legislation against Irish 
crime would be discontinued. Bot the Phonix Park 
murders, and the great explosion of English feeling that 
followed, completely deranged his policy. For once in his 
life he was unnerved; he even thought for a moment of 
retiring from public life, and he signed a memorial con- 
demning the crime. His health was at this time much 
broken, and there were grave dissensions among his 
followers, which, however, he always succeeded in repressing, 
He kept up closely, and even ostentatiously, his connection 
with the American revolutionists when the dynamite outrages 
were at their height, but he did not really approve of them, 
and in the House of Commons he usually assumed a moderate 
attitude, and skilfully availed himself of every opportunity of 
obtaining Tory assistance against the Government. As Mr. 
Chamberlain said, it was one of his great talents that he 
could always “divest himself of every subject except that 
which was practical at the moment.” He could take the tone 
either of perfect moderation or of extreme violence, and he 
always did so, not through any overpowering emotion, but by 
& sagacious calculation of the effect of either mood. After a 
Jong struggle a new Crimes Act was carried, and during Lord 
Spencer’s administration Parnell and his party were in furious 
Opposition. The reduction of the franchise in 1884 enor- 
mously increased his power, but though it had been carried 
by the Liberals, the whole Irish vote in the Election of 1885 
was thrown against them; not a single Irish supporter of 
Gladstone was returned, and although the Liberals out- 
numbered the Conservatives, the party of Parnell was, for the 
first time, sufficiently strong to turn the balance. 

Then came the strange transformation scene when Glad- 
stone declared his conversion to Home-rule; when he entered 
into close and avowed alliance with Parnell; when the Liberal 
party was shattered by the great secession; and when a new 








Election placed the Unionists in power with an overwhelming 
majority. Another fierce outburst of agrarian crime followed, 
but this time it found many sympathisers or apologists in 
England. Parnell himself withdrew largely from active 
agitation, leaving the Home-rule movement chiefly in the 
hands of Gladstone. He was often absent from the House of 
Commons; he disapproved of, und even openly condemned, 
“the Plan of Campaign,” while Gladstone, without, indeed, 
justifying it, spoke of it in a strain of palliation which in 
practical politics amounted to little less. At this time, says 
Mr. O’Brien, “a close alliance was formed between Irish 
Nationalists and English Liberals....... Irish members 
who twelve months before had been regarded as pariahs, were 
now welcomed on Liberal platforms and féted in Liberal 
drawing-rooms.” Great London ladies vied with each other 
in trying to attract Parnell, and on the rare occasions on 
which he could be induced to appear at English meetings, he 
was welcomed with cheers almost as enthusiastic as those 
which had once greeted Gladstone when he rose in the Guild- 
hall to announce the imprisonment of the Irish leader, whom 
he described as the man “ beyond all others prominent in the 
attempt to destroy the authority of the law,” and to substitute 
for it an “ anarchical oppression.” 


A weaker man would have lost his head under such circum- 
stances, but Parnell remained unchanged. He was still the 
same silent, solitary, self-contained, mysterious figure; he 
might at this time have been frequently seen at the tables of 
Liberal statesmen. They found him perfectly courteous, but 
laconic, indifferent, and somewhat dull, and be met English 
adulation and applause with a freezing and unresponsive 
dignity. ‘‘ Outwardly,” said an acute English Liberal to Mr. 
O’Brien, “Parnell is much changed, but I suspect in his 
heart he hates us as much as ever.” At the time when the 
Irish enthusiasm for Gladstone was at its height, a 
friend asked what he now thought of that statesman. “I 
think,” he answered frigidly, “ of Mr. Gladstone and the 
English people what I have always thought of them. They 
will do what we can make them do.” As Mr. O’Brien himself 
says: “ Extreme or moderate, Parnell held his ground because 
the Irish at home and abroad were convinced—and he took 
good care never, under any circumstances, to weaken the con- 
viction—that he was ever the unchanging enemy of England.” 


The Pigott forgeries greatly helped him. It is true that 
these letters formed only a single item of the charges against 
Parnell, and that the verdict of the Special Commission on 
other points amounted to a crushing condemnation of his 
whole career. It suited, however, the purpose of many 
English politicians to treat the forged letter as if it were the 
sole question at issue and Parnell as if he were an immaculate 
martyr. Mr. O’Brien has described the memorable scene at 
the Eighty Club, when Lord Spencer, who knew as wellas any 
man what things had been done in Ireland during the last 
years, and who had himself been the foremost in urging the 
Irish loyalists to commit themselves beyond all possibility of 
retreat, in opposition to the men under whose rule he now 
wished to place them, came forward to express effusively his 
admiration for the Irish leader. It was, as Lord Rosebery 
said, ‘an historic hand-shake,” and it will not be forgotten in 
history. 

Only a few months passed, and the whole scene wis 
changed. A divorce case growing out of an illicit connection 
which had long been notorious, and had four years before 
been publicly denounced at a Galway election, altered the 
whole aspect of Irish politics. The Irish Members at once 
rallied round their chief, and declared their unalterable 
resolution to stand by him; but “the Nonconformist Con- 
science,” which had received with the most placid indifference 
all the revelations of the Special Commission, was suddenly 
stirred into a paroxysm of somewhat hysterical virtue, und it, 
compelled Gladstone to write his famous letter. Then at last 
the Catholic Church in Ireland turned against Parnell, draw- 
ing the majority of the Irish Members in its train. Our 
space will not allow us to follow the last phases of this 
strange and most dramatic story. Never indeed was the 
commanding power, the intlexible tenacity, the indomitable 
courage of the Irish leader more conspicuously shown than in 
that fierce struggle against overwhelming odds which was 
prematurely terminated by his early death. Mr. O'Brien 
relates a caustic commentary of an old Fenian leader on the 
whole transaction, and with it we may fitly conclude :— 
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“Of course the divorce business was horrible, but was it worse 
than all that had been going on for the past ten years,—outrages, 
murders, boycotting, the Plan of Campaign, New Tipperary, and 
everything that was criminal and idiotic? And yet these 
Liberals surrendered to this kind of thing, practically condoned 
the whole business, and were coming in shoals to Ireland, 
encouraging every madcap in the country in every immoral and 
insane plan he could think of; and then suddenly t hey get a fit 
of virtue over this divorce affair. These English are the most 
extraordinary people in the world!” 





THE MODERN TRAVELLER? 

THE book before us is in outward appearance a child’s book, 
and doubtless it will give immense pleasure to thousands of 
children. In reality, however, it is an extremely spirited and 
happy piece of satire on the sensational explorer, the commer- 
cial empire-builder, and the cosmopolitan traveller who paints 
the map red. But satire, though we cannot find a better, is 
in truth far too heavy a word for this light, inconsequent, 
sly chatter in verse, where the points are doubly pointed 
because you never know whether they are meant or accidental. 
Imagine the patter and topical songs at a pantomime written 
by some one with a real literary instinct, and who is intellec- 
tually the descendant of Lear and Lewis Carroll, and our 
readers will understand the enchanting, haphazard, touch-and- 
go quality of our author’s verse. In Lear’s Nonsense-Book or 
in Alice in Wonderland there are a hundred shrewd hits at the 
follies of the time. So here we see the modern millionaire, 
the modern empire-buiilder, the “ copy ’’-hunting traveller, and 
the newspaper explorer touched again and again on the hip. 
And yet the victim is never quite run through. The point 
is never quite pressed home or the moral inevitably drawn. 
It is an essential part of the game not todo so. It is satire, 
—but only by confession and avoidance. Just as the sword 
is going through—whoever may seem in danger of being 
spitted, it is turned aside with a harmless flourish in the air. 
The moment we get near to a real application, hey Presto! 
the joke has passed, and we go to something new. In truth, 
here is the spirit of true nonsense,—kindly and of universal 
application, easy and without a conscious motive, and therefore 
always delightful. 

The poem takes the form of an interview between the 
Modern Traveller and a representative of the Press, in which 
a tale of adventures in strange lands is told. Quite excellent 
is the description of the Traveller's two companions, Com- 
mander Sin and Mr. Blood. Here is a portion of it, though 
what remains behind is better than what we give :— 

“Poor Henry Sin from quite a child, 
I fear, was always rather wild; 
But all his faults were due 
To something free and unrestrained, 
That partly pleased and partly pained 
The people whom he knew. 
Untaught (for what our times require), 
Lazy, and something of a liar, 
He had a foolish way 
Of always swearing (more or less) ; 
And, lastly, let us say 
A little slovenly in dress, 
A trifle prone to drunkenness ; 
A gambler also to excess, 
And never known to pay. 
As for his clubs in London, he 
Was pilled at ten, expelled from three. 
A man Bohemian as could be— 
But really vicious? Oh, no! 
When these are mentioned, all is said. 
And then—Commander Sin is dead: 
De Mortuis cui bono?” 
The denial of Commander Sin having any real harm in him 
is quite delicious. No less happy is the description of My. 
Blood, the millionaire adventurer. He was— 
« A sort of modern Buccaneer, 
Commercial and refined. 
Like all great men, his chief affairs 
Were buying stocks and selling shares. 
He occupied his mind 
In buying them by day from men 
Who needed ready cash, and then 
At evening selling them again 
To those with whom he dined. 
But such a task could never fill 
His masterful ambition. 
That rapid glance, that iron will, 
Disdained (and rightfully) to make 
A profit here and there, or take 
His two per cent. commission. 








* The Modern Traveller. Verses by H. B., and Pictures by B. %; Be London : 
Edward Arnold, 





His soul with nobler stuff was fraught ; 
The love of country, as it ought, 
Haunted his every act and thought. 
To that he lent his mighty powers, 
To that he gave his waking hours, 
Of that he dreamed in troubled sleep, 
Till, after many years, the deep 
Imperial emotion, 
That moves us like a martial strain, 
Turned his Napoleonic brain 
To company promotion.” 


We must leave our readers to find out how Blood, and Sin 
joined the expedition, and will content ourselves with the 
following contrast of these two great and good men :— 


“ Sin loved the bottle, William gold; 
*Twas Blood that bought and Sin that sold, 
In all their mutual dealings, 
Blood never broke the penal laws ; 
Sin did it all the while, because 
He had the finer feelings, 


Blood had his dreams, but Sin was mad; 
While Sin was foolish, Blood was bad, 
Sin, though I say it, was a cad. 
(And if the word arouses 
Some criticism, pray reflect 
How twisted was his intellect, 
And what a past he had !) 
But Blood was exquisitely bred, 
And always in the swim, 
And people were extremely glad 
To ask him to their houses, 
Be not too eager to condemn : 
It was not he that hunted them, 
But they that hunted him. 
The contrast curiously keen 
Their characters could yield 
Was most conspicuously seen 
Upon the Tented Field. 
Was there by chance a native tribe 
To cheat, cajole, corrupt, or bribe P— 
In such eonditions Sin would burn 
To plunge into the fray, 
While Blood would run the whole concern 
From fifty miles away.” 
When the travellers reach Africa the poet indulges in a 
delightful invocation of Africa :— 
“Oh! Africa, mysterious land, 
Surrounded by a lot of sand.” 


On this, however, we cannot touch, and only very lightly upon 
the doings of the Travellers, though this is really the best part 
of the book. Blood was always looking for places to turn to 
company-promoting uses :— 
“Thus once we found him standing still, 
Enraptured, on a rocky hill; 
3eneath his feet there stank 

A swamp immeasurably wide, 

Wherein a kind of foetid tide 

Rose rhythmical and sank, 

Brackish and pestilent with weeds 

And absolutely useless reeds, 

It lay; but nothing daunted 

At seeing how it heaved and steamed 

He stood triumphant, and he seemed 

Like one possessed or haunted. 


With arms that welcome and rejoice, 

We heard him gasping, in a voice 

By strong emotion rendered harsh: 

‘That Marsh—that Admirable Marsh!’ 

The Tears of Avarice that rise 

In purely visionary eyes, 

Were rolling down his nose. 

He was no longer Blood the Bold, 

The Terror of his foes; 

But Blood inflamed with greed of gold. 

He saw us, and at once becam«: 

The Blood we knew, the very same 

Whom we had loved so lone. 

He looked affectionately sly, 

And said, ‘ perhaps you wonder why 

My feelings are so strong ? 

You only see a swamp, but I—— 

My friends, I will explain it. 

I know some gentlemen in town 

Will give me fifty thousand down, 

Merely for leave to drain it.’ ” 
The story of how Blood met a body of titled British officers 
in the desert, and how he tried to get them to join the Board 
and failed, is very refreshing :— 

“ Their leader though he was a Lord 

Stoutly refused to join the Board.” 
After many adventures Blood, Sin, and the Traveller are 
captured by a native King, but Blood is equal to the occasion 
and prepares to square him :— 
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“Said Blood: ‘I never take advice, 
But every man has got his price; 
We must maintain the open door, 
Yes, even at the cost of war!’ 
He shifted his position, 
And drafted in a little while 
A note in diplomatic style 
Containing a condition. 
‘If them that wishes to be told 
As how there is a bag of gold, 
And where a party hid it; 
Mayhap as other parties knows 
A thing or two, and there be those 
As seen the man wot hid it’ 
The Monarch read it through, and wrote 
A little sentence most emphatical : 
‘I think the language of the note 
Is strictly speaking not grammatical.’ ” 
Ultimately, the King proposes to allow the prisoners to pay 
, ransom, and Blood thereupon appraises himself in the 
following manner :— 
“«My value,’ William Blood began, 
‘Is ludicrously small. 
I think I am the vilest man 
That treads this earthly ball; 
My head is weak, my heart is cold, 
I’m ugly, vicious, vulgar, old, 
Unhealthy, short and fat. 
I cannot speak, I cannot work, 
I have the temper of a Turk, 
And cowardly at that. 
Retaining, with your kind permission, 
The usual five per cent. commission, 
I think that I could do the job 
For seventeen or sixteen bob.’ ” 
How the end comes our readers must find out for themselves, 
and here, as indeed in all the book, they will find a feast of 
rare delight. We must quote, however, one more couplet The 
black King holds Blood as a hostage, and remarks to his com- 
panions with a delicious delicacy of language :— 
“ If there is half an hour’s delay 
The Captain will have passed away.” 


Lewis Carroll himself could not have bettered that distich. 


Take it altogether, this is a delightful bookfal of fun and 
good spirits, and just the thing to make London in November 
endurable. We have not yet spoken of the drawings, but in 
truth they are as good as the verse. There is humour, wit, 
and fancy in every line and every bit of shading. Here, at 
least, there can be no doubt that the quality of wit is heredi- 
tary. The sparkle of Sheridan's bon mots, though with a 
difference, has found its way into his great-great-grandson’s 
drawings,—for we do not suppose we can be committing an 
indiscretion in thus alluding to “B. T. B.’ Long may this 
happy partnership in verse and pictures continue, and may 
the product of the partnership be always as keen and spirited 
as The Modern Traveller. 





NEW LIGHTS ON SHAKESPEARE. 


We feel inclined to apologise for noticing conjointly instead 
of separately two books so admirable as these, and so 
important in the literature of a great subject; but we 
console ourselves by reflecting that neither Mr. Lee nor 
M. Jusserand can quarrel with the company in which he 
finds himself. The works are very different in character, 
but resemble each other by the extraordinary complete- 
ness of the literary equipment which their writers display. 
M. Jusserand breaks new ground, and has room to turn in his 
subject; Mr. Lee, whose task it has been to sift a vast 
accumulation both of sense and nonsense, has achieved a 
marvel of condensation, but the very conditions of his work 
forbid him to be so readable. The amazing thing is that, 
writing a lengthy biography which must of necessity be based 
Upon a number of details mostly petty and trivial, he has con- 
trived to be readable at all; but so it is; thanks to a very 
skilful grouping of material, few people interested in Shake- 
speare will find his close-packed pages other than interesting 
and those with a taste for curious and recondite information 
will light upon a mine of miscellaneous facts relating to 
Writers, publishers, and patrons in the days of Elizabeth and 
James, Mr. Lee’s is the sort of work of which the Germans 
arrogate the monopoly; but to a more than German thorough- 
ness of investigation he has added a most un-German lucidity. 

* (1.) A Life of William Shakespeare. By Sidney Lee. With Portraits and 


ilea. London: Smith, Elder, and Oo. [7s. 6d.J——(2.) Shakespeare en 
bolts l’ Ancien Régime. Par J.J. Juescrand, Paris: Armand Oolin, 








The two books only touch each other at one point. Mr. Lee 
in his chapter on “The Posthumous Reputation of Shake- 
speare ” gives in bald outline most of the facts out of which M. 
Jusserand develops two-thirds of his narrative. But the most 
interesting point made by M. Jusserand relates to the French 
stage in Shakespeare’s day. The French at that time were, 
as he proves, totally ignorant of English; to speak the lan- 
guage was all but an unknown accomplishment among them, 
and the existence of our vernacular literature was almost 
unsuspected. The literature of Great Britain represented 
itself to them by the Latin writings of More, Buchanan, and 
others. Yet—-and here is the strange point—there was the 
closest correspondence between the two dramatic literatures. 
The theatre was less popular in France—Paris had only one 
theatre—but the plays represented were of the same type, 
dealing, not with classical subjects, but often with recent, or 
even with contemporary, history; murder was done nightly 
on the boards; ghosts walked; and every unity of Aristotle 
and precept of the Ars Poetica was violated without remorse. 
Just as in England Sidney and his group generally denounced 
this barbarism, and voted for plays on the Senecan model, 
Gorboduc and the rest, so did the academic critics in France. 
But the result was very different. In London Gorbodue was 
rejected with contumely,—the Gothic taste prevailed; in 
France Mairet produced his very mediocre Sophonisbe con- 
forming to famous “rules,” and he swept the board at once. 
The Classical theory commended itself to theorists in both 
countries ; in France it paid in practice :— 

“Nothing can better prove,” says M. Jusserand, “the difference 

between the genius of the two nations. The same literary creed 
is preached to them at the same time by critics of equal autho- 
rity ; it is accepted in France alike by educated men and by the 
public, but rejected in England; ‘classical’ playwrights are 
literary curiosities among our neighbours; dramatists who defy 
the rules soon become curiosities among us. The severe 
doctrines of theorists were welcomed in France from the 
Outset by the best thinkers and writers, and gradually with 
growing enthusiasm by the whole public. We did not learn the 
antique in the 16th century, we recognised it; the Greeks and 
Romans were our kin; Aristotle and Horace were our ancestors. 
‘ Aristotle,’ says M. Faguet, ‘is really the first French dramatic 
critic.’ Thus a complete and intimate understanding established 
itself between the theorists and the public, so close and so popu- 
lar, that when a reaction makes itself felt in the 18th century, 
and new theorists teach new doctrines and preach a revolt against 
the ‘ Rules,’ it is from the public that resistance proceeds, and a 
century will not suffice to overcome it.” 
Not less interesting is the history of the reaction, in which 
Voltaire at first had some hand, but which in later life he so 
bitterly opposed. French as he was to the core, the literary idols 
of his people were sacrosanct in his eyes. “He would attack 
God on the altar, but he shuddered if a sacrilegious voice were 
raised against the Alexandrine; he would pardon his friends 
any iniquity, but not a tragedy written in prose.” These 
things, however, are better known; so is the connection of 
Shakespeare with the Romantic movement; we have only 
space to add that the first critical judgment passed on 
Shakespeare in the French language is found in the catalogue 
of the library of Le Rot Soleil; and to express our admira- 
tion and gratitude for M. Jusserand’s fascinating book. 

Mr. Lee disowns all intention of writing criticism, but on 
certain critical points we are glad to note his attitude. He is 
not one of those extremists who would deny to Shakespeare 
any hand in Henry VIII. (a theory which involves the wildest 
overestimate of Massinger). At the same time, he deals 
hardly by Fletcher in refusing to him the credit of Wolsey’s 
speech to Cromwell, which is written, as he admits, in 
Fletcher’s unmistakable manner. We refuse to believe that 
Shakespeare in the maturity of his powers either would or 
could have adopted another writer’s manner, whatever he 
might have done in his period of discipleship. While treating 
of that period, Mr. Lee states better than we have seen it put 
elsewhere the debt to Marlowe; noting the successive re- 
semblances in Richard II. to Tamburlaine, Richard II. to 
Edward IT., and The Merchant of Venice to The Jew of Malta. 
In this last, however, one sees not so much a resemblance as 
the conscious rivalry of a famous portrait. Among the most 
curious things in the book is the discovery of a historical 
reason for Shylock’s existence. Jew-baiting was in the 
air, since in June, 1594, Roderigo Lopez, the Queen’s Jew 
physician, was executed for conspiracy to poison his mis- 
tress, and popular feeling was strongly roused against the 
Israelites. Six weeks after the execution, the “ Venezyon 








Comedy” was played. If Mr. Lee be right, and we have 
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little doubt he is, in connecting the two facts, the episode is 
very typical of Shakespeare’s practical mind. How practical 
that mind was nothing can so clearly make us realise as the 
minute study in this book of the poet’s money concerns. 
Most readers will be surprised to hear how rich this waif 
upon Londor came to be within a space of twenty years after 
he left Stratford. He owed his income not to his work as a 
dramatist, for the price paid fora play ranged from £6 to 
£11 before 1600, and after that would not exceed £20. 
Taking an average of two plays per annum, Shakespeare 
earned by his from £12 to £30, or possibly £40. These sums 
should be multiplied by eight to give their present value. 
That is to say, as a playwright Shakespeare never earned 
above £300 of our money ina year. But the profits of actors 
were very different. ‘An efficient actor received in 1635 as 
large a regular salary as £180. The lowest known valuation 
set an actor’s wages at 3s. a day, or about £45 a year. Shake- 
speare’s emoluments as an actor before 1599 are not likely to 
have fallen below £100.” After that date he was much enriched 
by the receipt of shares in the Globe Theatre. In 1635 these 
were worth £200 a year each, and the actor received in 
addition to them his salary. If, therefore, Shakespeare held 
two shares, which Mr. Lee puts as a minimum, he would have 
drawn from the Globe, “at the lowest estimate, more than 
£500 a year,”—say £4,000. Besides this he owned a share in 
the Blackfriars Theatre, and this with his writings would have 
brought in another £100. That is, Shakespeare from 1600 
onward, was probably earning at the rate of £5,000 a year, as 
we count money; and from these earnings he derived capital, 
which he invested at Stratford. His investments and the 
record of his lawsuits show a man keen in business; indeed, 
in one instance, if Mr. Lee be right, more shrewd than honest. 
This, however, is a point that we do not care to go into; but 
the estimate formed of the poet’s character from such 
biographical material as the sonnets afford is one from which 
we must iissent. 

Mr. Le»’s thesis is as follows, in the briefest possible state- 
ment. “Mr. W. H.” to whom the edition is dedicated by 
“1, T.” (Thomas Thorpe), the publisher, is not the beautiful 
youth of the sonnets, but Mr. William Hall, a stationer’s 
clerk who procured the MS. Grounds for this view are stated 
in one of the appendices, which serve as safety-valves for Mr. 
Lee’s amazing pressure of detailed knowledge, and they con- 
vince us, at all events, that Shakespeare had no hand in the 
dedication. The beautiful youth is identified with South- 
ampton, Shakespeare’s only known patron, and Mr. Lee 
labours to prove that the sonnets addressed to him were 
merely magnificent examples of a language of compliment 
current among the sonnetteers of that day. He cannot, 
however, refuse to admit that there is a core of bio- 
graphical incident suggested in the story of the youth, 
the poet, and the dark lady. It is not an agreeable story, 
take it how you will, but Mr. Lee puts the most disagreeable 
construction on it that we have yet seen, and one totally 
opposed to the impression of passionate sincerity which the 
poems have always left on our mind. He suggests that the 
pardon extended by the poet to his friend for treachery with 
the poet’s mistress is merely a picturesque way of describing 
the vomplaisance of a shrewd dependant towards a bountiful 
patron. Again, we do not agree with him in believing that 
the sonnets were written so early nor so close together as he 
puts them and{certainly not as an academical exercise. A 
man with the lyrical gift almost inevitably feels the desire 
to express his own emotions, and we hold that the sonnets 
were probably written at intervals ranging over a consider- 
able period of years, and that they expressed Shakespeare’s 
strong and real feelings, though the prevalent convention sug- 
gested not merely a particular form, but particular phrases 
and turns of thought, which indeed are common to almost all 
lyrical poetry. If a poet writes of the feeling produced in him 
by spring’s coming, he writes of a theme as old as the world, 
and he inevitably uses metaphors that have seen much 
service, but he is not the less sincere. We think, also, 
that Mr. Lee underrates the case made out by Mr. 
Carter for believing that Shakespeare was brought up in the 
reformed religion. His father was a recusant, therefore 
either Puritan or Catholic. Mockery of the Puritans in the 
plays proves nothing, for Shakespeare had his public to con- 
sider as well as his fellows, whose livelihood was threatened, 
and he could no more have spoken praise of Puritans in a 
comic scene than could a music-hall singer eulogise the in- 





————— 
vestigators of the London County Council. Guillim’s remark 
that the Puritans regarded coat armour with abhorrence ig not 
to be taken seriously. Surely many good Puritans bore arms 
But the points where we feel obliged to differ from Mr. e 
—except in the matter of the sonnets—are of slight import. 
ance, and the mass of obscure and tangled controversieg 
which he has ravelled out is immense. His book ig unqueg. 
tionably one of the most remarkable achievements of modern 
English scholarship. 





THE CUNNING OF CRIMINAL ANIMALS* 


A WELL-WRITTEN and well-illustrated book with a colony. 
less title often fails to attract readers, especially if, as 
in the present case, it is published in America, and deals 
with matters more familiar to that public than to ours, 
Mr. E. Seton Thompson, Naturalist to the Government of 
Manitoba, under the title of Wild Animals I have Known, hag 
written a series of chapters on the cunning of animals, They 
bear evidence of very close observation and familiarity with 
the ways of some of these North American beasts; and though 
he has woven together the adventures of more than one 
creature in the same “ personality,” he gives his word that in 
the most remarkable stories there is “almost no deviation 
from fact.” It is doubtful if the book gains in interest from 
the form in which the stories are presented; but apparently 
the example of the Jungle Book has been too strong, and 
he endeavours to give the facts in somewhat similar form, 
But either in the preface or in the text he is at pains to 
distinguish the salient facts from the setting, and it is to 
passages so guaranteed that we refer in this article. 


Though cunning is a device of the weak, the weakness it 
indicates, even among animals, is entirely relative. We find 
three spheres of animal cunning, of very different quality, 
There is the cunning of the wolves and pumas, which use 
their wits to rob man of his flocks and cattle; the cunning of 
the domesticated creatures, which finds its development in 
criminal animals, and its worst example among the dogs 
which lead double lives, guarding their own flocks by day and 
killing others by night; and the cunning of self-preservation 
of the creatures on which others prey. The example given 
of the latter is the cottontail rabbit, a solitary species, nct 
social like our rabbits, and a much cleverer creature, 
This is evidently the Brer Rabbit of ‘ Uncle Remus,” and 
the chapter on his thoughtful ways explains why he is selected 
as the Achitophel who gets the better of all the other crea- 
tures, ‘The author claims for certain animals a share 
of the deference paid to depraved greatness,— to: wit, 
the bobtailed wolf which terrorised the whole city of Paria 
for ten years at the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury; the Soehnee panther which in less than two years 
killed nearly three hundred human beings; and two crea- 
tures of North American fame, a lame grizzly bear, which 
in two years ruined all the hog-raisers and drove half 
the farmers out of, business in the Sacramento Valley, 
and a certain wolf of New Mexico, which (with its band) 
was reported to have killed a cow every day for five 
years. He visited the ranche which this creature infested 
and witnessed the astonishing cunning it exhibited. The 
ranche was well watered and wooded in North New 
Mexico, giving good cover to the wolves, which, from the 
abundance of food afforded by the cattle, refused to look at 
any animal which they had not killed themselves, and when 
a “kill” was poisoned would not touch it. Their prey was 
mainly young cows and calves, and though in one night two 
of the pack killed two hundred and fifty sheep, they did 
not eat any of the mutton. The band were led by a very 
large grey wolf, whose track was well known, being 5} in. 
across while other wolves’ footmarks were only 4} in. They 
always ran from human beings, but were frequently seen. 
The big wolf was so well known that an increasing price 
was set on his scalp till it reached 1,000 dollars, and 
the story of the campaign opens with the attempt of a 
professional hunter with a pack of dogs to run the 
wolves and “hold them up” till they could be shot. The 
wolves separated, so did the dogs, several were killed, 
and the hunter went back to Texas. Poison and traps 
were then tried, but the wolves avoided both, and the 

* Wild Animals I have Known. By E. Seton Thompson. New York Citys 
Charles Scribner, 
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big wolf and his mate brought up a litter of cubs in some 
rocky precipices within a thousand yards of one of the farms, 
killing cattle every day. The author does not mention that the 
dog-wolf regularly feeds the cubs as soon as they are weaned, 
and is a good father of a family, a fact which makes this 
incident more than probable. It was at this period that Mr. 
Thompson made the acquaintance of the big wolf, and tried 
to kill him by scientific methods. He melted cheese in the 
fat of a heifer, in a china dish, cut it into lumps with a bone 
knife to avoid the taint of metal, and put into these strychnine 
and cyanide in odour-proof capsules. He wore gloves steeped in 
cow’s blood, and even avoided breathing on the baits. He 
found that one of these had been picked up, followed the 
track to the next, which was also gone, as was the third. At 
the fourth he found that the wolf had laid all four together, 
and scattered dirt over them! ‘The wolves then took 
to stampeding and killing sheep. Half a dozen goats 
were usually kept with each flock as leaders. Goats are not 
easily stampeded at night, and the sheep, when wolves were 
about, would crowd round the goats, and keep quiet while the 
shepherds drove off the wolves. The object of the latter is to 
stampede the sheep and pick them up day by day afterwards. 
One night they ran over the backs of the huddled sheep, and 
killed all the goats in a few minutes. This may have been 
accidental, but it broke up the flock, and effected the desired 
object. Traps were set to the number of one hundred and 
thirty, in different parts of the ranche. The trail of the big 
wolf and of the pack were traced up to one set of traps, and 
the doings of the leader were plainly marked in the dust. 
He had stopped the rest, warned by scent, and scratched 
around the trap till he found the buried chain and picket. 
These had been left bare; and the same was done to a dozen 
other traps. On another part of the ranche he entered an 
H-shaped series of traps, and then detected the danger. The 
trail showed that he had slowly backed out on his own 
track, putting each paw down backwards until out of the 
dangerous ground. He had then sprung some of the traps 
by scratching clods and stones backwards at them, with 
his hind-feet. He was at last caught by dragging over 
the traps the body of a female wolf, the scent of which he 
followed. 

This wolf-history represents the acme of animal cunning. 
The warfare against civilised man, raids made, as we may 
say, under the enemies’ guns, could have been maintained 
for so long by no other animal, and represents the highest 
development even of wolf brains, which improve the 
further south they go, and consequently by contact and 
conflict with civilised man. The wolves of the “ barren 
lands” of the far North are mere simpletons. Last summer 
they followed a hunter who had captured twelve musk 
ox calves for many days’ journey, without devising means 
to kill one, though they followed the trail and sat within 
sight of his fire every night. The Currumpaw pack would 
have killed the musk oxen ina night. The cunning of the 
criminal dog is that of some forms of homicidal mania. He 
kills sheep usually to gratify his lust for slaughter; but Mr. 
Thompson states that he has heard of a dog which added 
to its nightly crimes that of murdering the smaller 
dogs of the neighbourhood. He killed a number, and hid 
their bodies in a sand-pit. The details given of the life of a 
sheep-killing dog are, we think, taken from the records of one 
kept in Derbyshire. Poultry were killed by the dog as well 
assheep. In the Isle of Wight last winter some unknown 
dog made two such raids, in one of which it killed forty fowls 
ina single week. It was never discovered. The Derbyshire 
dog was noted for its care of its sheep, which belonged to a 
small lowland farmer, who, like others, ran his flock on the 
moors, The dog was, however, savage and ill-conditioned 
tostrangers. It slept in the house, and was never suspected, 
though sheep-worrying took place on most of the farms 
near. At last it was tracked in the snow from a fold where 
twenty sheep had been killed to the farm where it lived, 
the dog having apparently forgotten that the track would 
show, though it took partial means to conceal it by running 
along the top of a stone wall. The case was not proved till 
the daughter of the house slept in the kitchen where the 
dog lay, and saw it leap on the table, push through the 
window, and return with blood on its coat some hours later. 
It is not only by night these crimes are perpetrated by 
dogs. Some years ago sheep were killed near a watering 
place in Devon by a mastiff owned bya lady. The proprietor 





of the sheep saw the dog go into a pool and bathe, close to a 
flock of sheep. The dog then ran off and joined its mistress 
on the road near. <A newly killed sheep lay inside the fold, 
and though there was not clear evidence to establish the 
dog’s guilt, it was sent elsewhere and the sheep murders 
ceased. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 


Via Lucis, the review copy of which, owing to an oversight, 
never reached us until a few days ago, is a notable novel by a 
new writer, who speaks of herself as a Roman, but writes as 
good English as that other admirable Italian novelist, Mr. 
Marion Crawford. “ Kassandra Vivaria’s” standpoint, how- 
ever, is very different from that of the author of Corleone. 
Her method is more akin to that of Mathilde Serao in its 
regard for “actuality ” and its passion, while in her audacity 
and unconventionality she reminds us most of all of the Cali- 
fornian writer, Mrs. Atherton, whose last novel, by the way, 
in the character of its heroine, her relations with her father 
and her dearest friend, exhibits a curious parallelism with 
Via Lucis, Arduina d’Erella, whose chequered life-history is 
set forth in these brilliant pages, is the fruit of an 
international mésalliance between an English-American 
mother and a déclassé Italian Count. On the early death 
of her mother, who had been living apart from her 
ill-conditioned husband, Arduina is taken home by her 
father, who, with the jassistance of a disreputable gover- 
ness, contrives to render his daughter exceptionally miser- 
able. Painful and sordid though the recital of Arduina’s 
troubles are, the narrative is profoundly interesting from the 
indomitable spirit displayed by the girl and the fascination 
which she exerts from the first moment the reader makes her 
acquaintance. Arduina, moreover, has alleviations in the 
company of a devoted English servant of her dead mother’s and 
a girl friend, Gabriella, or, as she calls her, the Archangel,” 
with whom her lot is closely interwoven throughout the story. 
On her transference to a convent school, Arduina turns from 
mutineer to mystic, conceives a scheme for founding a new 
Order of female Jesuits, falls under the influence of Monsignor 
Ferri, a high-minded if somewhat temporising priest, and ulti- 
mately, while on a visit to her friend Gabriella, captivates 
Sant’ Onofrio, the young naval officer of whom Gabriella is 
enamoured. Loyalty to her ideal and to her friend induces 
Arduina, after much searching of conscience, to reject her 
lover and retire into a convent. The sailor marries Gabriella, 
who insists on Arduina visiting her, with disastrous results 
to the latter’s peace of mind. The sequel deviates considerably 
from romantic conventions. Arduina, taking refuge in flight 
from Sant’ Onofrio’s attentions, returns to her convent, but at 
the last moment her courage fails her, and she buries herself in 
an obscure retreat with her mother’s old servant. The amiable 
but colourless Gabriella dies in child-birth, and her husband, 
learning Arduina’s whereabouts, marries her, only to 
weary of her exacting devotion and seek distraction on a 
foreign station. Arduina’s only consolation is the affection 
of her little step-daughter; for when her husband at last 
summons her to rejoin him she discovers that her love, too, is 
dead. Like most life-histories, Via Lucis does not main- 
tain the promise of the opening chapters, which, in spite 
of the brutality of Arduina’s father and the odious picture 
of the tipsy governess, are wonderfully fresh and vivid 
in their portraiture. The fartive meetings between Arduina 
and her old servant, her conversations with the adoring 
Gabriella, her quarrels with her father, her audacious jottings 
in her diary, and her life in the convent-school are all 
astonishingly real. The key to her character is supplied in a 
striking passage on p. 113:— 

“T have studied myself; I know that I am given to extremes. 


I must either slip into something extravagant, thoughtless, pro- 
fuse, into something perhaps even bad, or 1 must strive to be very 








*(1.) Via Lucis. By Kassandra Vivaria. London: W. Heinemann.——(2.) 
Neil Macleod: a Tale of Literary Life mm London. By L. Gladstone. London: 








Hodder and Stoughton.—(3.) The Main Chance. By Christabel R. Coleridge. 
London: Harst and Blackett. (4.) The Gospel Writ in steel. By Arthur 
Paterson. London: A. D. Innes and Oo.—-(5.) One of the Pilgrims. By Anna 
Fuller. London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.——(6.) A Woman of Impulse. By H. 
Falconer Atlee, London: F. V. White and Co, (7.) Prisoners of Hope. By 
Mary Johnston. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, and Co.—(8.) The 
Cardinal's Page. By James Baker, London: Chapman and Hall.——(9.) The 


Ruby Sword. By Bertram Mitford. London: F, V. White and Oo.—(10,) 
Nigel Ferrard, By G. M. Robins. London: Hurst and Blackett,——(11.) A 
Rose-Coloured Thread, By Jessie Mansergh. London: James Bowden.——(12.) 
An Idyll of the Dawn, By Mrs, Fred Reynolds. London: James Bowden.—— 
(13.) £asswon Royal. By Louis Vintras, London: Chapman and Hail.——(14.) 
A oe american. By Archibald Olavering Gunter, London: George Koutledge 
and Sons, 
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good. Nothing half-and-half would ever satisfy me. Supposing 
'T were rich, I should never be rich enough in proportion to my 
tastes; clever, féted, it would be a constant cry for more! more! 
Loved? I should fall against the barriers of an ordinary love 
and bleed to weariness. Unless I were the object of a real, almost 
an historic passion, such as women mostly give to men, but so 
seldom men to us, I should always be hungering for more love. 
Oh, better, when one has the disposition I have, to bravely give 
EP once for all the expectation of earthly happiness and turn one’s 
ace to the Giver of the happiness we so long for. It is the only 
way of sparing oneself constant disappointment. There are no 
mmonplaces in religion. By the side of this immense desire 
for real substantial happiness, there subsists the longing for use- 
fulness, for communication of one’s deeper thoughts, for the 
raising of the general diapason to the level of what one has found 
8o utterly satisfying. Thus you have my vocation that seems to 
you such a mystery, explained in two words—a longing for in- 
finite love, and a thirst for work and expansion. Ah! I will wear 
myself out in the struggle, or I will be a saint !” 
in the issue, Arduina’s earthly yearnings triumph—under 
sore provocation, we admit—but her brief ecstasy is succeeded 
by abiding discontent. The talent displayed by the author 
is remarkable, though unbridled; her tropical exuberance of 
style and frankness in expressing herself will occasionally 
shock English readers. Still, “ Kassandra Vivaria” only in- 
cidentally recalls the lusciousness of d’Annunzio; one feels 
that she is not altogether converted to the Meterlinckian 
view of self-sacrifice as a “parasitic virtue,” nor altogether 
disposed to’substitute «esthetic for moral sanctions in glorifying 
any course of action. 

The author of Neil Macleod tells us in the preface that it is 
“the true experience of a young author, and gives a 
faithful picture of literary life in London as it is in these 
closing years of the century.” Literary life is rather an 
elastic term: in the present instance it chiefly connotes the 
various cliques, coteries, and clubs which have sprung into 
existence in the last decade. The experiences of Neil 
Macleod, a young Kailyarder who, on the strength of a 
munificent gift from an anonymous benefactor, abandons 
schoolmastering for authorship, are, in the main, excessively 
“shoppy,” but an element of romance is introduced by his 
infatuation for a society siren, Lady Edward Grantham. In 
the end, Lady Edward shows her rustic admirer the door, 
and is reconciled to her long-suffering husband on his 
becoming Duke of Evesham. Macleod, further humiliated by 
the discovery that his anonymous benefactor is the aristocratic 
betrayer of his mother and his own father, returns to his glen 
to pay back the debt and make his peace with his neglected 
sweetheart. 

Miss Christabel Coleridge can always be relied on to enforce 
a sound moral by legitimate means. The notion of the heir 
to an old estate being possessed by a spirit of fear, the 
hereditary enemy of his race, suggests a free use of the 
supernatural element, but there is nothing morbid or ex- 
travagant in Miss Coleridge’s handling of the somewhat fan- 
tastic motive of The Main Chance. The demon is exorcised 
by the devotion of a pure woman, and the story, the scene 
of which is laid on the edge of the Yorkshire moors, ends on 
a tranquil note in welcome contrast to the dreariness or 
despair of the modern novel &@ la mode.-—~Mr. Arthur 
Paterson’s romance of the American Civil War is a good, 
straightforward piece of work. The motive of the hero 
of The Gospel Writ in Steel, a Wisconsin farmer, in re- 
fusing to volunteer at the outbreak of the war may not 
seem altogether convincing, but when he gets his chance 
later on, under Sherman, his pluck and endurance leave 
nothing to be desired. Mr. Paterson gives us a pleasant 
glimpse of Lincoln in his gentlest mood, and by bringing 
back all the three Wisconsin friends safe from the war 
shows a refreshing disregard for the modern convention of 
the tragic ending. From its title and binding One of the 
Pilgrims might easily be mistaken for a devotional work. 
As a matter of fact, it is the love-story of an American 
bank clerk and a pretty philanthropist, told in a genial, 
restful way which renders it most welcome after the high 
pressure and excitement of such a book as Via Lucis. Mr. 
H. Falconer Atlee relates in A Woman of Impulse the senti- 
mental journey of an artist and a barrister, with its sequel. 
The story, in which two women named Gretchen and Juliette 
come to disastrous ends, is but a mawkish melodrama.—— 
An English novel entitled Prisoners of Hope was reviewed 
in these columns only a fortnight or so ago; another with 
the same name now comes to us from America. Miss Johnston 
lays her scene in Virginia in the days of Charles IL, and tells 











as, 
the romantic and tragical love-story of Godfrey Landlegg and 
Patricia Verney—the convict Roundhead, and the Royalist 
beauty—with a delicacy and charm, to say nothing of her 
historical and local knowledge, which fully vindicate her Choice 
of a place and period which might have been considereg 
perilous in view of Thackeray’s handling of a similar theme, 
——Mr. James Baker once more turns his knowledge of 
Bohemian history to excellent account in The Cardinal’s Page, 
a companion volume to his previous work, The Gleaming Dawn, 
Mr. Baker is not always successful in his attempts at archaigm 
of expression, but the lack of distinction in his style may be 
overlooked in a narrative so crowded with incident ang 
adventure.——Mr. Mitford, as he showed in The Sign of the 
Spider, is an expert in the art of suspense; and The Ruby 
Sword, a thrilling romance of Baluchistan, proves that his pen 
has lost none of its cunning. The horrific experiences of the 
Englishman, OCampian, at the hands of the Baluchee free. 
booters are told in a manner which redeems the somewhat undis. 
tinguished character of the sentimental passages.— Another 
highly sensational novel is Nigel Ferrard, but here the 
reader’s interest is alienated at the outset by the complicated 
extravagance of the gruesome murder-scene witnessed by 
the heroine on her waking from a somnambulistic trance, 
to say nothing of the long course of ignoble deception prac. 
tised by the hero.—wWe do not care for the capital which 
novelists as a rule make out of the sufferings of governesses, 
But the romance of Janet Graham in A Rose-Colowred Thread 
is so tenderly handled as to disarm criticism. The scene ig 
laid in Cairo, and the Anglo-EHgyptian atmosphere js 
pleasantly suggested.——Mrs. Fred Reynolds gives us in An 
Idyll of the Dawn a study of childhood from the point of 
view of a precocious child. For example, one of the chapters 
is devoted to the “ Follies of the Grown-ups,” and credits 
children with the faculty of comparison and observation 
fortunately rare even in the most advanced American 
specimen of the enfant terrible. 

Mr. Vintras in the title of Passion Royal follows the 
modern fashion of hotel nomenclature. In spite of the 
heading of the opening chapter, “The Tent of the Tartan,” 
the scene is laid, not in the Highlands, but in Bactria, and the 
heroine is none other than the redoubtable Semiramis. But 
as Stevenson said of himself as compared with Balzac, Mr. 
Vintras has not the “fist” to tackle such a theme. The 
description of Semiramis as “clad in a light-fitting dress of 
soft fawn-coloured material” is not exactly heroic, and the 
dialogue is sadly lacking. in distinction——The author of Mr. 
Barnes of New York is as spasmodic and as prodigal of italics 
and dubious French as ever in A Lost American, a tale of 
Cuba in the seventies. The characters seldom speak, they 
shriek, scream, cry, snarl, and gasp. It is, in short, the sort 
of book that, as the Americans themselves say, “ makcs one 
feel tired.” 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—>—— 


Some Verses. By Helen Hay. (Duckworth and Co.)—Miss 
Hay has an inherited right to produce poetry. Her claim of 
birth is, moreover, well borne out by her performance. As 
in the case of so many young writers of the present generation, 
her verse is chiefly distinguished for its accomplishment. 
It would not, however, be in the least fair to say that 
it is nothing but accomplished, for Miss Hay often shows 
real poetic feeling. Still, the thing that strikes the reader 
first and most is the really remarkable command of style 
and language. Miss Hay’s handling of the sonnet is, indeed, 
often quite masterly. She uses her words and phrases witha 
deliberate art and a perfection of workmanship which Dryden 
very mistakenly declared Nature “never gives the young.” She 
knows the true value of words, and does not hurl them at 
our heads and leave us to laboriously compute the total sum. 
Taken as a whole, then, her volume shows real promise, and we 
shall look with pleasure for her next essay in poetry. Before we 
leave Miss Hay’s poems we must give ourselves the pleasure of 

sage 7 “ . 2. 
quoting a very striking sonnet called “ Evening at Washington’: 
“‘ The purple stretches of the evening sky 
Lean to the fair white city waiting here, 
Flecking with gold the marble’s lifted tier, 
Down the blue marsh where crows to Southward fly. 
Flanked by dim ramparts, where the tide dreams by, 
High from the city’s heart, a lifted spear, 
In its straight splendour makes the heavens seem near, 
Symbol of man-made force that shall not die. 
To the tall crest we gaze in self-comm 4, 


Assured the world’s our own and we way dare 
‘To raise our Babel thro’ forbidden aisles 
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And hold the skirt of knowle?ge in our hand, 
Great in our moment, spurn the world’s despair ; 
While Heaven looks down through calm unmeasured miles,” 


The descriptive quatrains are full of delicacy and feeling for 
«the brightness of Columbian air,” and the reflective conclusion 
shows no little insight, and yet is neither forced nor laboured. 


Draries.—Messrs. De La Rue and Co. send us their usual selec- 
tion of Diaries, Pocket-books, and Almanacks. The print, the 
paper; and the Russia leather are all as good asever. We cannot 
say more, but to say that is to give high praise. Our special 
fancy is for the Pocket-book, which has a pouch for a season- 
ticket, and let into the outside of the Pocket-book piece of tale. 
Thus the date on the ticket shows through, and when the guard 
asks to seo “ dates of seasons,” the passenger has not to empty 
his Pocket-book, but merely to pull it out and show its side to 
the collector. This Pocket-book has, indeed, only one fault. The 
little places for stamps are cut too low—i.e., are not deep enough 
—and so the stamps are apt to fall out, as the present writer 
has found——We have received also from Messrs, Hudson and 
Kearns a very useful set of Blotting-Pad Diaries. Some are 
flat and long and stiff, and some fold in the middle. The blotting 
paper is of good quality,—a very important item. 

Curistuas Carps.—Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Sons senda large 
supply of Christmas Cards, New Year Cards, Calendars, &e. They 
are sure to be appreciated by those who like that special form of 
art. There are plenty of cats and kittens, and pretty girls and 
babies, and manor-houses in the snow, and moonlight scenes. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 

..(Newnes) 60 
..(Richards) 6,0 
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Allen (G.), Flashlights on Nature, cr 8vo 
Allen (G.), Linnet, cr 8v0 dictininatiane 
Baillie (J.), Walter Crighton, cr 8vo.... 
Rall (0. J.), Testimonies to Christ, cr 8vo .. 









Barwise (S.), The Purification of Sewage, Cr 8VO ..scessecscssseoeree (Lockwood) 5/0 
Bell (R. 8. W.), Bachelorland, cr 8v0.........4 masdacets (Richards) 6/0 
Benn (A. W.), The Philosophy of Greece, or 8vo ........ .(Richards) 6/0 
Bennett (E. N.), The Downfall of the Dervishes, cr 8V0..........066+. (Methuen) 3/6 
Bernard (J.), Via Domini: Sermons for Ohristian Seasons, er 8vo (Hodder) 6/0 
Bismarck the Man, 2 vols, 8v0 ............+ ieiucaesvsccsaiasesiiecench (Smith & Elder) 32/0 
Bradley (A. G.), Highways and Byways in North Wales, er 8vo (Macmillan) 6/0 
Bright (W.), Some Aspects of Primitive Church Life, cr 8vo...... (Longmans) 6/0 
Browning (O.), Charles XII. of Sweden, cr 8V0.........000665 (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Brunker (H. M. E.), Questions on Organisation and Equipment...... (Clowes) 2/6 
Caird (J.), University Sermons, Cr BVO .......0...seeersecceseeserceeserees (Maclehose) 6/0 
Carlyle (T.), Historical Sketches of Notable Persons in Reigns of James I. 

OBE CAT IOS Big BVO. 00.0 s00scrccssacesestoscnesccsscoseneessnsesesserass (Chapman & Hall) 10/6 
Coleridge (C. R.), The Main Chance, cr 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Orosier (J. B.), By Inner Life, SV0 .0cscc-ccscscsesccsccssesctesescorecescees (Longmans) 14/0 
De Nolhac (P.), Marie Antoinette (the Queen), roy 4tO .......00..eeeee es (Goupil) 63/0 


Dill (8.), Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire, 
BVO srrcrccccccescceceee a 

Drawings, by 0. 

Drawings, by W. 







Drawings, by Thulstrup and others, folio ...........+...008 (Simpkin) 21/0 
Epic of Humanity (The), edited by an Apologist, cr 8vo . (K. Paul) 7/6 
Evans (8.), In Quest of the Holy Grail, cr 8vo ...........6 (Dent) 3/ 
Falkner (J. Meade), Moonfleet, cr 8V0 .........s0000 os ...-(Arnold) 6/0 
Findlay (W.), Robert Burns and the Medical Profession, 4to ...(A. Gardner) 5/0 
Fitchett (W. H.), Fights for the Flag, cr 8V0 ........c.00--eeee008 Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Gallenga (A.), Thecla’s Vow, cr 8V0........4 .2.+ (Smith & Elder) 6/6 


..(Heinemann) 9/0 
.(Macmillan) 12/0 
.(Simpkin) 2/6 


Graham (R. B. C.), Mogreb-el-Acksa, cr 8vo.. 
Gregorovius (F.), The Emperor Hadrian, 8vo, 
Hacon (H.), The Incarnation, and other Poe: 






vo 













Haggard (H. R.), Doctor Therne, Cr 8VO ..,.........-ceceeeeeee . (Longmans) 3/6 
Hamer (8. H.) and Another, Whys and other Whys, 4to (Cassell) 5/0 
Harland (M.), Where Ghosts Walk, Cr 8VO  ...cce...eeeeeeceeee «(Putnam) 9/0 
Heath (C.), Ellen Terry and her Impersonations, Cr 8VO.....sseesereeeeeess (Bell) 5/0 


(Nutt) 6/0 


Henderson (T. F.), Scottish Vernacular Literature, cr 8vo , 
. -(Unwin) 16/0 


Hill (R. T.), Cuba and Porto Rico, 8V0........6..000008 














Langford (J. A.), The Lily of the West, 12mo .(Simpkin) 50 
Lee (8.), A Life of William Shakespeare, Cr 8V0....0.cseceeeees (Smith & Elder) 7/6 
Longman’s Studies and Questions in Bookkeeping and Advanced Accounts, 
NEN as skaichccueusaaseasanen pore aa'gn alkdvcabbasenouvehaes ndameabnstadecatudevdaeds (Longmans) 2/6 
MacDonagh (M.), Irish Life and Cha (Hodder & Stonghton) 6/0 
May (Ki. S.), Field Artillery, cr 8vo..... (8. Low) 6/0 


(Hodder) 6/0 


McCarthy (J. H.), A Short History of 
(Morgan & Scott) 2/6 


Meyer (F, B.), Love, the Uttermost, cr 8vo ... 
Moir (J,), Greek Test Papers, 12mo............--++« ...(Blackwood) 2/6 
Montefiore (D, B.), Singings through the Dark, cr (S. Low) 3/6 
Miller (F, Max), Ramakrishna: his Life and Sayings, cr 8vo...(Longmans) 5/0 
Muntz (E.), Leonardo da Vinci, 2 vols. 4t0...........000.cessssceseceees (Heinemann) 42/0 
Nicholl (E. M.), Observations of a Ranchwoman in New Mexico(Macmillan) 6/0 
Phipson (T. L.), Voice and Violin, er 8vo .(Ohatto & Windus) 5/0 
Raines (G. P.), Terrible Times, er 8vo fa (Routledge) 3/6 
Reed (E. T.), Tails with a Twist, obl 4to eee(Arnold) 5/6 
Romero (M.), Mexico and the United States (: vo (Putnam) 21/0 

yal Friendships, edited by C, Gearey, er S8v« Jigby & Long) 6/0 













Scott (W.), Rock Villages of the Riviera, cr 8V0 ........6..00eeceee we. (Black) 
Srimad-Victoria Mahatmyam, a Sanskrit Poem, composed by Raja sir 
Sourindro Mohun Tagore, 460 .......cc.--acsssseeseeseecceceeees seeeeeee-(Cassell) 25/0 
Sursum Corda: a Defence of Idealism, 12mo . (Macmillan) 3/6 
Sutclitfe (H.), Ricroft of Withens, 8vo ..... ..(Unwin) 6/0 


Sykes (D. F. E.), Ben o’ Bill’s, 12mo 

Todd (D. P.), A New Astronomy, cr 8vo 
Vibart (E.), The Sepoy Mutiny, er 8vo 
Vintras (L.), Passion Royal, er 8vo... (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Warkworth (Lord), Notes from a Diary key, roy 8vo (Arnold) 21/0 
Wright (M. K.), Picturesque Mexico, 460 ......cscesssseee.. piaeeenesased (Lippincott) 25/0 
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CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


Funds—£4,000,000. Established 1810. 


S UN Lire OFFICE 


Remission of Premium during permanent or 
temporary total incapacity. Immediate payment 
of half sum assured on loss of sight or limbs ; 
wth other spectal advantages of 


the “Perfect Protection” Policy. 








Apply for Full Prospectus to the GENERAL MANAGER, 
at the Chief Ofice, 63 Threadneedle Strect, London, 





THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presipent. 
Policyholders in the MUTUAL enjoy the advantages of 


SECURITY.— 

ASEUTS, 1807, BECBUD ..6 ccc tee 008. cee cee +» £52,000,000 

SuUBPLuG, 1GO7, MECHBDG occ cee cee cee cee cee tee 7,250,000 
ADAPTABILITY.— 

Life Insurance. Investment. Income. 
PROMPTITUDE.— 

Claims paid in London immediately on receipt of satisfactory proofs. 
LIBERALITY.— 


Bonuses have, in many cases, trebled the original sum, 
Surrender values of unique liberality paid. 
Detailed information supplied on application. 
Head Office for the United Kingdom:—17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C,. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


| INVESTED FUNDS Exceed £5,200,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS re P £10,000,000 
Ail the Profits are Divided amongst the Assured. 
Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 


PROVIDENT vision tor old age. ‘The practical effect of thess 
olicies in the National Provident Institution is thas 


Pp 
STITUTION the Member’s life is Assured until he reaches the age 
IN agreed upon, and on his reaching that age the whole 
of the premiums paid are returned to him, and a con- 
FOR MUTUAL siderable sum in addition, representing a by no meaus 
LIFE ASSURANCE. insignificant rate of interest on his payments, 
No. 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, Lonpon, E.O. 





MR. BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF 
TREATING SHORT SIGHT 


REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION, 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
President of the British Optical Association, and 
Author of ‘Our Eyes,” 
(now in its Seventeenth Edition), price 1s., 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
May be consulted personally free of charge. 








SCHWEITZER’S 


eoecocna TF thm 
‘**The Royal Cocoa.” 


Absolutely pure and full of nourishing and sustaining properties. 

“THE QUEEN bas a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought to 
her at 7.30 a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the 
breakfast table.’’—Society. 

THE CZAR’S PEACKLUL MESSAGH.—“ Send immediately to office 
of Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, twenty hali- 
pound tins Schweitzer’s Cocuatina—Colonel Anitschkolf.”—(TeLraram 
FROM ST. PETERSBURG). 

Sir ANDREW CLARK,—“ Be sure to give your patients SCHWEIT- « 

ZER’S COCOATINA.”’’ 


CELLULAR UNDERWEAR 


HEALTHIEST AND BEST. 


FOR ALL SEASONS AND CLIMATES. 
‘THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING,’—Lancet, 
Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and 
children, with names of 600 Country Agents, sent post-free on application, 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, F.C.; 
OLIVER BRO8., 417 OXFOKD STREET, LONDON, W.; 








LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 





383 NEW BOND STREET, ,, * 


” ” 
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INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


' All Watches and Olocks of E. DENT and 00.’S Manufac- 


ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
TRADE-MARK. to 


cation 
and CO., 





E. DENT 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


PREMIER 





VINOLIA 
SOAP, 4°: 


FOR DELIOATE, SENSITIVE, IRRITABLE SKINS, 








ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE.— 
Head-Master: HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A.—The Buildings of the 
School have increased three-fold during the last few years, and an excellent new 
Boarding House, to accommodate fifty additional Boarders, will be opened in 
May next.—EHutries may now be made, 1899 and 1900.—Apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER. 


INGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—SCHOLAR- 
7 SHIPS.—Ten Scholarships (£55-£10) on DECKMBER 7th to 9th, for 
Classics, Maths., and Army Class subjects, Valuable Exhibitions in July. 
ARMY CLASS and Engineering Olass free. Hight Scholarships, &c., at the 
Universities since November, 1897. Excellent health record, Fine historic sur - 
roundings, JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), thoroughly complete.—Head-Master, 
Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A., late House-Master at Marlborough. 


A OUNT VALE, YORK.—SCHOOL for GIRLS, specially 
adapted to those requiring individual care either in regard to health or 
eaucation. Only twelve Boarders received. Highest references. Moderate 
Terms.—Miss 8. MELHUISH, B.A., late Resident Tutor, Somerville College, 
Oxford. 
AUSANNE. — MAISON FLEURIE. — Miss WILLS 
(formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High School) RECEIVES GIRLS 
for Languages, Music, Painting, and Singing. French Conversation thoroughly 
acquired, 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (FoR Women), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STRERT, W. 
DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEAOHING. 
Head of the Department—Miss HANNAH ROBERTSON, B.A. 

The SESSION for 1899 OPENS on THURSDAY January 19th. The Course 
includes full preparation for the Examination for the Teaching Diplomas 
zranted by the University of London and Cambridge held annually in December, 
Students can reside in the College. 


NOUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
K SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUOESTER STREET, BELGRAVE 
KOAD, 8.W.—Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorongh preparation for the 
Public Schools. Kindergarten and Transition Classes for children under 8, 
Drilling, gymnastics, 


OVER COLLEGE. — HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS 
(ENTRANCE). 
Loree of £35 and Three of £25 OFFERED for COMPETITION, December 13th. 
RECENT SUCCESSES. 
Four passed into Woolwich. 
Four into Sandhurst. 
One into H.M.S. Britannia. 
No failures for two years. 
For particulars apply Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A. 


y RANCE.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for Five or Six 
GIKLS in house of English lady. Great advantages for languages, music, 
yainting; home life and every care and comfort. Terms for Pension and French 
ustruction, 10 guineas monthly, Unexceptional references given and required ; 
lady now in England.—Address, Mr, BEEVOR, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


























OURNEMOUTH.—GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
. CHINE.—SCHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14. Boys prepared for the 
Public Schools. House stands high on Cliff. South aspect: overlooks sea, 
Playground and field for games: three resident masters and governess. 60, S0, 
and 100 guineas.—Mrs, JAMES MACDONELL. 





LIFTON.—COLCHESTER HOUSH, CLIFTON PARK, 
BRISTOL, 
SONS of GENTLEMEN under 14 years of aga PREPARED for Public 
Schools and Navy.—Prospectus on application to Head-Master, A. O. 
DOUGLAS, M.A. Oxon, 


ss": LEONARDS.— “CRANTOCK,” 59 WARRIOR 
SQUARE.—First-class BOARD and RESIDENCE.—Newly furnished ; sea 
Sanitary certificate——Mr. and Mrs. 








view. &xcellent cuisine; billiard-room, 
SIDNEY P. POTTER. 


N USICALSCHOLARSHIPS.—VACANCIES for BOYS, 

between 9 and 11 years (Sons of Gentlemen), in the CATHEDRAL, 
DUHKIST CHURCH, OXFORD, will be COMPETED for on DECEMBER 7th.— 
Apply, Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, Catuedral Choir School, Oxford. 


ARTNERSHIP OFFERED.—A MARRIED GENTLE- 


oe MAN who has a High-Class Preparatory School, finding his numbers too 
small to be able to meet expenses, WISHES to negotiate with some one in a 
similar position who would JOIN HIM and AMALGAMATE, or a PARTNER 
who could introduce a few boys at once. Terms to be discnssed. Fullest refer- 
snces given aud required.—Apply, **H. M.,’’ c/o J. ana J. Paton, 143 Cannon 
Street, E.C. 














\ ADAME AUBERT introduces ENGLISH AND 
Bt FOREIGN GOVERNESSES, VISITING TEACHERS, COMPANIONS, 
HOLIDAY GOVERNESSES, GOVERNESs PUPILS for HOME and ABROAD. 
SCHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES recommended.—Office hours: 10 to 5; 
atardays, to 1.—1l41 Regent Street, W. 


vw #5? LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
KENSINGTON TOWN HALL. 
Lecture to-worrow (Sunday) merning at 11 a.m. 
Dr. STANTON COIT on 
“St. Paul on the Love of Curist.” 





es 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FOR ~ 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1899. The Secretary of State will ni 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Pu ” 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Aasistant Superintendents inte 
Telegraph Dept., one in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D , and one in the Traffic De he 
Indian State Railways.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the Collene” 


Sl, 
(7S DLE SCHOOL.— ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION, DECEMBER 7th.—Olassical, Modern, Science 
Engineering Sides. SPEOIAL ARMY and NAVY OLASSES. This e.. 
successes include the Senior Mathematical Scholarship at Christ Odile . 
Cambridge, a Classical Scholarship and a Science Exhibition, three Woolmer 
Entrances (12th place), one Sandhurst Entrance, two Preliminary Scientific Base 
(London University), and five First Classes in the Classical Tripos, Fee £60 te 
#75 a year.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER,. : 


1 ° ee 

ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation; beg 

modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000, 

Beautiful and healthy situation. Illustrated prospectus. Scholarshing 

Boarders under the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss L) OKRS 

EXAMINATION for ENTRANOE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP (£20 for threg 
years), JOLY 13th and 14th. 


(ee KING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET 

First-Grade Endowed School. Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy 
and Professional Examinations. Valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions, NEX?} 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS, APRIL, 1899. Highest inclusive fog 
55 guineas.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. “ 











EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Public School with Classica} 

and Modern Sides. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of 

the annual value of £700. Preparatory School; and Junior House for Boys 
under 12 will be opened in September. Terms, £65-55 per annum.—Head-Master 
Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, School House, Cathedral Close, Hereford. ‘ 








ARIS.—The Comforts of an English and Amerncan 
Home, combined with the advantage of studying Music, Art, and Languages 
in Paris, are offered to a few YOUNG LADIKS, in the best part of the city 
near l’Arc de Triomphe and Bois de Boulogne). Very careful supervision given, 
and lessons from the most eminent Professors arranged for. Under the tuition 
of a French Lady, resident in the home, an excellent opportunity is afforded of 
learning and speaking the language. References and prospectus on application, 
—Miss HAYES, 46 Rue Hamelin, Paris. 


S7: FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 
School).—Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. 8c. Tripos 
Cambridge. References: Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur 
Sidgwick, Esq., Rev. Hon. A. T. Lyttelton. 








{ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
kK for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E. M, 
PICKARD (Class Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 





ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME. 

SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Special advantages for study 

of Languages, Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures, 

Bracing climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. References kindly 

permitted to Mrs. W. P. Dickins, Cherington House, Shipston-on-Stour, and 
other ladies. —For Prospectus, apply to Miles. HEISS. 


MNHE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR _ GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX. 
Miss BARTLETT begs to announce the REMOVAL of the School from Great 
Harrowden Hall, Northants, to the above address.—Prospectus on application 
to the SECRETARY. 


ITTLE APPLEY PREPARATORY SCHOOL, RYDE, 
Z I.W.—ENTRANOE SOHOLAKSHIPS. Two Scholarships are offered for 
competition on December 13th, 1898. One of £10 to candidates under 11, and 
one of £50 reserved to candidates for H.M.S., ‘ Britannia’ under 13 on Decem- 
ber 3lst, 1898.—For particulars, apply HEAD-MASTERS, Little Appley, Ryde. 


= 4 b] 
ANDWICH (KENT).—Sir ROGER MANWOOD'S 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Founded 1563, Sound Classical and Commercial 
Education. Boarding Fees, 50 guineas per annum. Science a speciality.—Illus- 
trated Prospectus, &c., on application to Head-Master, K, H. BLAKENEY, M.A, 


(Westminster and Trin. Coll., Cambridge). 











ee COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
: N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs passed into Public Schools, 
leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A, Oxon, 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
_ parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. ‘Telegraphic Address, “ Triform, 
London. ‘Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 
A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements shouid be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 











” 
clined Wee: “LIST OF SCHOOLS 
se (An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools) 

Gives full particulars of best English Schools for Boys and Girls, Crown 8v0, 
red cloth, 160 pp., Illustrated. ‘Through all Booksellers, price 1s. ; or post-free 
ls. 3d., from the Publishers, J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


_—_——_- 


I ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, 8.W. 
oy Patron—H.R.H. THe PRINCE or WALES, &.G. 








President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Rt. Rev. the LORD 
BISHOP OF LONDON, HERBERT SPENOER, Esq., 





Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBRC'!, 
Bart., M.P., Right Hon. EAKL of ROSHBERY. 

The Library contains about 180,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Liter 
ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Mombership, a He 
| ing toage. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, «nd Ten to g own Mom a ig 
| Reading-Room Open from Ten till Half-past Six, CATALOGUE, FirtH EDITION, 
« 2 vols. royal dvu, price Jls.; to Members, 16s, ; ; 

‘ C, T, HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 
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— 


WELSBACH SYSTEM. 


THE “ERA” INCANDESCENT OIL LAMP 


extends to users of Oil Lamps the benefit the Welsbach 
System confers on Gas consumers, 


THE ““ERA” INCANDESCENT OIL LAMP, 


Complete, with Mantle and Chimney, 9s, 6d, 











THE GREATEST BOON TO USERS OF OIL 
LAMPS. 





THE NEW ANTI-VIBRATOR, 


for use with Welsbach Incandescent Gas Light. 


Enables the Welsbach Mantle to resist the severest shocks or 
most sustained vibration. 


Invaluable for Factories, Railway Stations, &c. 


THE HYDRO-PRESS GAS LIGHT, 


for use with Welsbach Burners. 


A NEW METHOD OF OBTAINING A HIGH 
CANDLE POWER LIGHT FROM 
A SINGLE BURNER. 


APPLY TO THE 


WELSBACH INCANDESCENT 
GAS LIGHT CoO., Ltda, 


YORK STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonvon. Code Unicopse. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDAKD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





UT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. — Please state 
wants. Our KIPLING * NOTE BOOK,” price 6d., wiil be ready shortly. 
Black’s “ Atlas,” 1898, published £3 3:., price 30s., carriage paid. We went 
Kipling’s “‘Letters of Marque,” 1891. Catalogues free. The HOLLAND 
COMPANY, Book Merchants, Oherry Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


An Illustrated Catalogue of all important New Books wil! be seut, post- 
free on application, hy 
TRUSLOVE and Hanson, Discount Book:e'lers, 
143 Oxford Street, W., and 6B Sloane Street, 8.W., London, 


THE OUTLOOK. 


3d. TO-DAY. od. 


France and Her Fate. 

A Week of Empire. 

Cartoon : The British Whale. 
The Week at the Play. 
Fortunate Painters. 

The Scott *‘ Superstition.” 
Home Letters from Over 








Society in Thackeray’s Day 
and Now. 

A Letter from China. 

A Nile Menu. 

The Lawyer and the Com- 

any Promoter. 

A Tale of Salmon and Sea 
Trout. 

A Cockney in Lapland. 





as, 
The Delights of Shopping. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


3d. TO-DAY. od. 


AT ALL BOOKSTALLS. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 


THE EGYPTIAN SOUDAN: 


ITS LOSS AND RECOVERY. 


By H. S. L. ALFORD, Lieut. Royal Scots Fusiliers, 
and W. D. SWORD, Lieut. North Stafford Regiment. 


With numerous Illustrations, Portraits, and Maps, 8vo, 1(s. net. 
*,* The Narrative includes the Battle of Omdurman and the Fall of Khartoum, 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A plain, soldicrly narrative, which practically covers 
the whole recent history of the Soudan, and, as such, will doubtless meet with 
appreciative readers,” 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 
THIKTY-FIFLH THOUSAND. 


THE DAY’S WORK. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HUGH THOMSONS ILLUSTRATED FAIRY BOOK. 


JACK, THE GIANT KILLER. With 16 


Fall-pave Coloured Ill!ustrations and 16 Decorated Text-pages by HUGH 
THOMSON. tn Coloured Pictorial Wrapper, ls. 
OUTLOOK,.— There is only oue really good picture-book with giants in it; 
and thar one is a beauty.” 
EDUCATIONAL T'(MES.—“ Perhaps the best little picture-book of the year." 
PALL MALL GAZETTE,.—** Jack, the Giant Killer’ as pictured by thie 
clever artist is like a new story.” 

















F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW WORK. 


AVE ROMA IMMORTALIS: Studies from 


the Ohronic'es of Rome, By F. Marion Crawrorp. Illastrated with 28 
Full-page Photogravures, 100 Illustrations in the Text, and Maps, in 2 vols.. 
Crown 8v~, 21s, net. 
*,* Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to 50 copies, 50s. net. 
ACADEMY.—* By this work Mr. Crawford makes Rome intelligible to the 
most ignurant of tourists. He has written a history and guide-book in one with 
the flowing pen that is so dear to the readers of his copions novels, and the 
result is extremely agreeable..,....The illustrations, in the form of excellent 
photographs of modern Rome, are as good as one could wish.” 


ROMAN SOCIETY IN THE LAST CENTURY 


OF THE WKESTHRN EMPIRE. By Samvuet Dit, M.A., Professor of 
Greek in Qneen’s College. Belfast. 8vo, 12s. net. 


OBSERVATIONS OF A RANCHWOMAN IN 


NEW MEXICO. By Epitx M.NicHoLt, With Illustrations, Orown 8vo, 6s, 


IN THE SHADOW OF SINAI; a Story of 


Travel and Research from 1895 to 1897. By Aenres Smita Lewis. Witk 
numerons Ilinstrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


BELIEF IN CHRIST, and other. Sermons 


Preached in the Chapel of Trinity College, Cambridge. By Henry 
Mentagu Botter, D.D., Master of the College, Orown 8vo, 5s, net. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 























No. 470. DECEMBER, Price Is, 
ConTENTS. 
1. Tre Trrasory-OrFicer’s Wooina.|5. TrapER Exiisoy, By Harold Bind 
By Cecil Lowis. Conclusion. loss. 


6. Tur Mapness oF Mr. Krpuinc. By 
An Admirer. 
7. WHo SHor GLENURE? By Andrew 


2. Wispom, wp Democracy, 
3. Tue Point oF Honour. By.David 
Hanvay. Lang. 
4, Country Notes. By S. G. Tallen-| 8, THE JUBILEE OF THF AUSTRIAN Et 
tyre. VIL. The Railway Station. PEROR. By C. B. Roylance-Kent, 
9, WitHerEeD Lavurets: a Reverie among the Tombs, 


NOW READY, PRICK ONE SHILLING.—THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents of No, 457, for DECEMBER, 1898. 
1. Youne Aprin. Chaps. 6-10, 6. Mitton as SEEN IN HIS Latim PoEMa 
2. A SPARTAN MOTHER. 7. AN ODDMENT. 
3. Gun Great FronileER RatLwayY, \® Eres or Famous Fox. 








4. IN FXTREMIS. 9. SamoeL WILLIAM WaYTE. 


5. CuBan PICTURES, 10. A RosE oF DECEMBFR. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Llustrated. Price ls. 4d, Annual Subscription, post-free, 153, 
THE DECEMBER NUMBER contains: 
The Second Instalment of F. MARION CRAWFORD’S New Novel, 
Via Cracis; a Romance of the Secoad Crusad>, 








Christmas at Bethlehem. By J. J. TISSOT. 

The Sinking of the ‘ Merrimac.” By RICHMOND PEARSON HOBSON, U.S.N, 
Captain SIGS BEE’S Own Story of the Destruction of the ‘ Maine.’ II, The 
Explosion. 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest, 

Also ready, Vol. LVI., MAY-OCTOBER, 1898, price 10s. 6d. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s, 
THE DECEMBER NUMBER contains: 
Chaps. 3 and 4. of GEORGE A. HENTY’S New Story, 
THE SOLE SURVIVORS. 
“MARK V.” THE STORY OF A TORPEDO. By Crarence Matxo, 
BRIGHT SIDES OF HISTORY: a Series of Amusing and Interesting Episodes 

of History, Ancient and Modern, Chaps.3and4. By E. H. House. 

And Numerous other Stories for Children. 
Also ready, Vol. XXV. (Part 1I.), MAY-OCTOBER, 1898, price, 8s, 6d. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 


New Novels, 
MOONFLEET. 


By J. Mrave Fatkner, 
Author of “The Lost Stradivarius.’ 6s. 


THE DELUSION OF DIANA. By 


Marcaret BuRNESIDE. 
SPrectaTor.—‘“ A novel of uncommon promise,” 
Datty TELEGRAPH,—“ At once clever, attractive, and wholesome.” 


THE FOREST OF BOURG-MARIE. 


By S. F. Harrison. 6s. 
Scorsaan.—“ A strikingly good piece of literary work.” 


THE FALSE CHEVALIER. By W. D. 


LIGHTHALL. 6s. 
MANCHESTER CouRiIER.—“ The tale is most fascinating.” 


NOW READY. 
NOTES FROM A DIARY 
IN ASIATIC TURKEY. 
By LORD WARKWORTH, M.P. 


With 21 Full-page Photogravures, and other Illustrations from 
Photographs by the Author. 
Super-royal 8vo, 21s. net. 

Dairy TELEGRAPH.—‘‘ A work of vivid and varied interest, dealing with 
regions of the Ottoman Empire rarely visited by European travellers, and 
throwing much instructive light on the political and religious differences that 
have convulsed Asia Minor during the past five years.” 


SECOND EDITION READY THIS DAY. 


PHASES OF MY LIFE. By the Very 


Rev. Francis Picou, Dean of Bristol, sometime Dean of 
Chichester, Vicar of Halifax, Vicar of Doncaster, Incumbent 
of St. Philip’s, Regent Street, English Chaplain in Paris, and 
Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. Demy 8vo, 
with Photogravure Frontispiece, 16s. 

Times.—" Full of capital stories.” 

AcapEemy.—‘‘A Niagara of anecdote. We have 
temi:iscences so crammed with good stories as this, 

SranparD.— The Dean of Bristol has a rich store of anecdotes. 
ceeds story with delightful ease.” 

Darity News.—‘‘A book about two-thirds of which is packed with funny 
stories about the clergy and the Churches,” 

Datty CHronicLeE.—“ We can assure Dean Pigou that almost every reader 
‘who takes up his book will share in the enjoyment which it must have afforded 
him to write.” 

Scotsman.—“ It is every bit as entertaining as the biography of Archbishop 
Magee, and to say that is enough to commend it to a wide circle of readers,” 

YORKSHIRE Post,—“‘ The whole effect of the book is extremely racy.” 


Two New Sporting Books. 


HUNTING REMINISCENCES OF 
FRANK GILLARD, with the Belvoir Hounds, 1860 to 1896. 
Recorded and Illustrated by Curuperr Brapiey. Large 8vo, 
lis. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE CAMP, 
THE COURSE, THE CHASE. By a Gentleman Rider, 
Colonel R. F. Mrysex-Tuompson. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A SUBAL- 
TERN IN THE 93rp HIGHLANDERS DURING THE 
CAMPAIGN IN INDIA, 1857-1859, under Colin Campbell, 
Lord Clyde. By Lieut.-Colonel W. Gorpon ALEXANDER. 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans, demy 8vo, 16s. 

AcapEmy.—‘One more stirring narrative of personal experience of the 

Mutiny, The book is written in a style of soldierly plainness, and it is 

admirably produced.” 


THE LIFE OF HENRY MORLEY, 
LL.D., D.C.L. By the Rev. H. S. Sotty. With Portraits, 
large crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

DatLty CHRONICLE.—* Mr. Solly has done his work well. This biography of 
his father-in-law is admirably written, in good taste, and with plenty of relief,” 


VARIOUS QUILLS. A Collection of 


Poems, Stories, and Essays contributed by the Members of a 
Literary Club, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


IIIlustrated Christmas Books. 
THE FRANK LOCKWOOD 


SKETCH BOOK. A Selection from the Caricatures and 


Humorous Sketches of the late Srm Frank Locxwoop. 
Oblong royal 4to, 10s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED BY E. T. REED. 


TAILS WITH A TWIST. Nonsense 


Rhymes by a “Brxieian Hane.” Illustrated in Colour by 
E. T. Reed, of “ Punch.” Oblong 4to, 8s. 6d. 


“The most amazing stories a man ever dared to tell.” 


THE MODERN TRAVELLER. By 


H. B. and B. T. B., Authors of “ More Beasts.” 3s. 6d. 


never handled a volume of 


Story suc- 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


| 


MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT 


Beg to annownce that, owing to the increasing demand for 


MR. WATTS-DUNTON’S NEW ROMANCE, 
The FIFTH EDITION is out of print. 
The SIXTH EDITION is nearly exhausted, 


A SEVENTH EDITION is in the press, and will be 
ready shortly. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


AY LULWIN. 


By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, 


Author of “The Coming of Love: Rhona Boswell’s Story,” 





SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The appearance of a novel from the hand of ,a poet and critic is an 
interesting event. The interest of Mr. Watts-Dunton’s ‘ Aylwin’ is heightened 
also by the fact that the author is known to have drawn largely on his reminig. 
cences for his material—to have mingled Wahrheit and Dichtung. The reader, 
therefore expects, and will not fail to find himself in the company of some of 
the most remarkable men of genius of our time.” —TimEs, 

“The author of ‘ Aylwin’ has a certain kinship with the creator of Wilhelm 
Mcister.”—LITERARY WORLD. 

‘*A fascinating book, the outcome of real art, the reflex of a real personality, 
The mere writing of it rises at times to the very poetry of prose.”—Acapemy, 

‘To name a finer love story than this wou'd tax the best-stored memory,” 


—Wortp. 
** Full of the open air, full of passion, with a skilfully contrived plot, which 
hurries the reader on breathless from paze to page.” 
—Dr. Rosertson NIcout, in the Sxercs, 


“Un récit trés poétique, fort bien conduit. M. Dunton s’est attaché a montrer 
qu’ ‘ancun homme ayant aimé une femme d@’un profond amonr spirituel ne 
siurait étre matérialiste.’ Cette opinion est comme le leit-motiv de son ouvrage, 
Eile est expriméa avec une rare éloqnence par divers per-onnages, surtout par 
le peintre d’Arcy, en qui les lecteurs Anglais ont tout de suite reconnu un 
portrait de Rossetti, qui fut de son vivant l’intime ami de M. Danton.” 

—JOURNAL DES Dézats. 


* An addition not only to our best works of fiction, but to our masterpieces of 
prose.” —LITERATURE. 

*** Aylwin’ comes straight from the heart, and consequently goes straight to 
the heart.”"—ATHENZUM. > 


HURST and BLACKETT, Ltd., 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS for THREE MONTHS, SIX MONTHS, 
and TWELVE MONTHS 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 





The Best and Most-Popular Books of the Season 
are now in Circulation. 
Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on Sale 
(Second-hand), Also a large selection of 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 


SUITABLE FOR 


Birthday, Wedding, and Christmas Presents. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London ; 
and at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
° 
£10 


PRIZE for BEST BOOK of 120,000 words on 
PROTESTANT BELIEF. Particulars and Conditions oz 
receipt of Stamped Envelope.—Apply to the Secretaries. 

Tur RELicious Tract Society, 56 Paternoster Row, London, E.0. 
Gr £35, £21 PRIZES for THREE STORIES on 
swe) e@ the PRESENT-DAY ASPECTS of the CON TROVERSY with 
ROME. Conditions, &c., on receipt of Stamped Envelope. — Apply to the 


Secretaries. 
Tue ReELIGIous Tract Society, 56 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 
SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY-FIVE DAYS for £65, by Magnificent Vessels 
of the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.— 
For particulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 














End), London. 
7lb., 2s.; 101b., 2s. 6d.; 131b., 36-5 


‘. i Vv = Fi Ss Hi. 15lb., 3s. 6d. Carriage paid. 
Dressed for Cooking. Splendid quality. 
Prompt delivery. Schools, &c., catered for. Lists free. 
STAR FISH COMPANY Pontoon, Grimsby. 
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‘COUNTRY 


The Journal for all interested in Country Life and 
Country Pursuits. 


Tue Dairy TELEGRAPH says :— 

“This charming publication is, as its title sufficiently indicates, 
devoted to recording matters of interest to all dwellers outside 
the limits of towns. 
in a really beautiful and artistic manner. 
tions are process reproductions from photographs, and these are 
so carefully done that the pictures have the cleverness and 
beauty of steel engravings. 
an equally high standard, and any one, whether intimately 
interested in country life, or merely possessing that acquaintance 
with the rural districts which ean be obtained in an occasional 
visit, or a stray day’s shooting or fishing, can take it up and find 
something within its covers of absorbing interest.” 


GARDENS OLD AND NEW. 


The Gardens Illustrated in this week’s Country Lire are 


BRYMPTON HOUSE, YEOVIL. 


Weekly 
Price 6d. 


—_—— 


By Post, 62d. 


LIFE.” 


The sketches and articles are illustrated 
Most of the illustra- 


The matter, needless to say, is of 








United Service Magazine. 
DECEMBER. Price Two Shillings, 


Qnr Naval Heroes.—VI. Admiral the Lord Hawke, 
The Lord Hawke and S, G. Carr Lavaiton, 

The British Fleet in Commission (1887-1598) ; a Com- 
parative Analysis. ARCHIBALD S. Hurp. 
The Board of the Admiralty. Admiral Sir Ricwarp 
Vestry HamItt N, G.C.B. 
Turenne.—I. Introduction. 
Morzis, 

Thoughts on British Cavalry. River. 

The Pressing Need of the Indian Army. ScruTarTor. 

British Military History.—II. Campaign of 1513 in 
the Iberian Peninsula, T. MriLer Maguire, 
M.A., LL D. 

The Volunteer in War. O©.S. Crarx. 

The Rising in Sierra Leone. Crcit B, Morean, 
Major 3rd W.I. Regt. 

The Chinese Army.—/L E. H. Parg=r, 

Life Insurance :—In Relation to Miiitary and Naval 
Risks, Captain WALTER TrRiaas. 


London; William Clowes and Sons, Ltd., i3 Charing 
Cross, S.W. 


ConTENTS. 


Witiiam O’Connor 





HE WILDERNESS AND ITS 
TENANTS, A Series of Geographical and 
other Essays Illustrative of Life in Wild Countries, 
By JouN MADDEN. 3 vols, 8vo, 42s, 
“A useful work of reference with an excellent 


m, 


index.”—Field, 


London: Simpxry, MarsHatt, Hamittoy, KENT, 
FIELD and Co., Limited. 





£4,000,000 
HAVE NOW BEEN PAID IN RESPECT OF 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
ALL ACCIDENTS, 
WORKMEN’S ACCIDENTS, 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE. 
RAILWAY PASSENCERS' ASSURANSE CO. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 





IRKBECK BAN K. 
ESTABLISHED 851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London. 
INVEStED FUNDS £10,000,000. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on deminid. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURKENT ACCOUNTS, 
onthe minimum monthly balances, when uot drawn 
below £100, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, 


poat-free, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 








Including postage to any Yearly, Half- Quar- 
ut of the United yearly. terly. 
ingdom... ., .. . £1 86..0143..072 


Inclnding Poktage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 

ce ermany, India, 


1106...0153..078 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


NOW 





READY. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 





THE 
CHRISTMAS (December) NUMBER 


OF THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


CONTRIBUTORS: 
THE LATE 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 
I, ZANGWILL 0. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE 
S. R.CROCKETT H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON 
FRED. WEDMORE LADY RAMSAY 
HENRY NEWBOLT MISS EVELYN SHARP 
W. M. ROSSETTI MIsS E. NESBIT 

and CHARLES MERYON, 








NOTABLE FEATURES. 
Dante G. Rossetti. 


The widest intere-t in literary circles will be 
felt in the publication of several unpublished 
poems and <¢rawings by DanTE GABRIEL 
Rossetti. These belong mainly to the poet’s 
early period, and show him in an entirely new 
light. No such literary curiosity has been pub- 
lished for a lovg time. 


A Great French Etcher. 
The art interest is maintained by an article on 
Charles Méryon, the greatest etcher since Rem- 
brandt, written by Mr. FrepertckK WEDMORE, 
and illustrated by many beautiful reproductions 
of Méryon’s finest etchings, 


A Ghetto Tragedy. 


Mr. I. ZanGwi.t contributes a tonching and a 
very powerful Ghetto tale, “They that Walk in 
Darkness,” in which, oddly enongh, the writer 


deals incideutally with Roman Oatholicism and 
Papal ceremony. 


Miss E. Nesbit. 
Under the quant title of “G. H.and 1.” Miss 
Nesbit contri’ another of her charming 
stories of children. These tales have attracted 
wide attention on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
this one will be found in all respects equal to any 
which have been pi blished, 


H. B. Marriott Watson 
Writes a bright little tale of everyday London 
life, crisp in dialogue and whimsical in situation. 


Miss Evelyn Sharp. 
No Christmas Number is complete without a 
fairy tale. Miss EVELYN SHarRp’s name is a 
guarantee that ‘‘ The Hundredth Princess” will 
interest children of all ages. 


J. Cuteliffe Hyne, 

A grim tale of West Africa, entitled “‘ The Bait,” 
exposing one of the many not over-scrupulons 
excuses for colonial expamsion, 


The Photogravure Frontispiece 
To the Christmas Number is a superb Photo- 
gravure, ‘‘The Virgin and Obild,” after the 
picture by Gzrarp Davin, now for the first time 
repreauced. 


tee 
es 








PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


18 CHARING CROSS RD., London, W.C. 





MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


SECOND IMPRESSION JUST OUT. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


MR. GLADSTONE: 2a 


Monograph. By Sir Epwarp W. 
Hamitton, K.C.B., late Private Secre- 
tary. 
ay Nobody has a better right to put on record the 
impressions derived from ‘long and close intercourse 
with Mr. Gladstone, and we may add that no one 
could have done it better.”—Times. 
‘* As impartial as it is possible for an individual 
opinion of a great man to be.”—Daily Telegraph, 
‘*Sympathetic, warmly appreciative, but not 
fulsome.” —Standard, 


With Portrait, demy 8vo, 18s. 


GRAPHY and POLITICAL CORRE- 
SPONDENCE OF AUGUSTUS 
HENRY, THIRD DUKE OF 
GRAFTON. From hitherto Unpub- 
lished Documents in the possession 
of his Family. Edited by Sir Witt1am 
R. Anson, Bart., Warden of All Souls? 
College, Oxford. [Just out. 
**No competent student will hesitate to acknowe 
ledge that the antobiozraphy now given to the world 
throws a flood of lighs on one of the most obscure 
and perplexing periods of the history of last 
century.”’—Times, 


With Map and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7/6. 


AMONG THE CELES- 


TIALS: a Narrative of Travels across 
the Gobi Desert and through the 
Himalayas to India. Abridged from 
“The Heart of a Continent,” with 
Additions. By Captain Francis 
YounGuussBanp, C.LE., Gold Medal- 
list R.G.S., Author of “The Relief 
of Chitral.” [Just out. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Gr 
VAGARIES. By Axe 
Munrue, Author of “Letters from a 
Mourning City,” &e. [Just out. 
* As whiwsical as they are charming. ’—Spectator, 
* From first to last is most pleasant reading withe 
out a dull page.”—Glasgow Herald, 


Crown 8vo, &s. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER 


By the late Epwarp Mryrick Gout- 
BURN, D.D.,sometime Dean of Norwich, 
Author of “ Thoughts on Personal Re- 
ligion,” &e. [Just out. 

** The work is so full, so rich in thought and learn. 
ing, so calm and earnest at the same time. One 
revels in such a volume. It is entirely representa- 
tive of the enlture and piety of a typical Anglican 
divine. We hxve known nothing better on that 
most wonderful and beautiful pra; er.” 

—Literary World. 


Crown S8vo, 6s. 


THE BOOK OF THE 
MASTER; or, The Egyptian Doctrine 
of the Light Born of the Virgin Mother. 
3y W. Marsuam Apams, formerly 
Fellow of New College, Oxford, Author 
of “The House of the Hidden Places,” 
“ A Clue to the Creed of Early Egypt,” 
&e. [Just out. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


COLOUR IN NATURE: 


a Study in Biology. By Miss Marion 
NewsBIain. [ Just out. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE FIVE WINDOWS 
OF THE SOUL: a Popular Aceount 
of the Human Senses. By Epwarp 
Hamitton Airxen, Author of “The 
Tribes on wy Frontier,” “ Behind the 
Bungalow,” “A Naturalist on the 
Prowl.” [Just out. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


MUSIC: How it Came to be 


What itis. By Hannan SmirTu. 
[Just out. 


With Illustrations, cr. 8vo, 10s. 6d.—A 


COTSWOLD VILLAGE 

e», Csiitry Life and Tarsus im 

Gloucestershire. By J. AnruuR GIBBR, 
[Neat week. 





ASTOR COURT BUILDING, New York. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


FOR YOUNG ENGLAND. 
THE NEW NOAH’S ARK. By J.J. Bett. 


Illustrated 
in Colours, 4to, 3s, 6d. 

“It is incredible that there can be any nursery so cold to the lyric muse as to 
look unmoved upon ‘The New Noah’s Ark,’ with its naively fascinating pictures 
and their no less delightful verses. Written avd illustrated, as was the Struwel- 
peter, for children in time of sickness, it bas nothing in common with that 
monumental work except its greatness. R. L. Stevenson’s penetrating criticism 
on Black Canyon applies with equal fitness here...... ‘A very remarkable work. 
Zvery page produces an effect, The end is as singular as the beginning. I 
never saw such a work before,’”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ACOON ALPHABET. By E. W. Kemate. Small 4to, 4/6. 
“A clever and amusing illustrated book for children, which will also pleaze 
their-elders. Its nigger antics and humour are original as well as divertinv.” 


—St. James's Gazette, 
WYMPS. By Evetyn Suarp. 





With 8 Illustrations and 
Cover by Mrs. Dearmer. New and Cheap Edition, paper boards, 3s. 6d. ; 
also in cloth at 6s. 

“Of the stories it is impossible to speak too highly. They are true fairy 
literature, and the most exigent will be satisfied with them.” —Truth. 


’ 

RED RIDING HOOD’S PICTURE BOOK, containing: 
—I. Red Riding Hood.—II, The Forty Thieves.—II[. Jack and the Bean- 
stalk. By WatterCrane, 4to, 4s.6d. Each Part to be had separately at Is. 

** For children in the fairy-story stage no prettier book has been, or is likely 
to be, issued this season.”— Birmingham Post, 


SUN, MOON, AND STARS: Pictures and Verses for 

Children. Written and Illustrated by E. Ricuarpson. Demy 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
‘“Its charm is considerable, Verse delicately touched with the lyric spirit.” 
—Pall Mall Gazetie. 

“THE LAUREATE OF THE NURSERY.”"—Dictionary of National Biography. 


LILLIPUT LYRICS. By W. B. Ranps. Edited by 
REGINALD BRIMLEY JoHNSON. With End-papers, Title-page, and Frontis- 
piece in Colour, and nearly 140 Illustrations by CuarLEs Ropinson. Crown 
8vo, 6s. Ummediately. 


A HUNDRED FABLES OF ZASOP. With 101 Full- 
page illustrations by P. J. Birtincuursr, and an Introductory Note by 
KENNETH GRAHAME. Feap., 4to, 6s, (Immediately. 

THE ALHAMBRA, and other Poems. By F. B. Money- 
Coutts. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF WILLIAM WATSON. 


Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 7s. 6d. net. (Shortly. 
GODFRIDA: a Play. By Joun Davipson. Feap. 8vo, 
5s. net. 

“One enjoys reading it because much of it is very beautifal, but the writing 
is never carried to a point where it would retard or obscure the scheme. Ina 
word, it is a play for the stage.” —Suturday Review, 

THE SEQUEL TO “ AYLWIN” 


12 contained in 


THE COMING OF LOVE: Rhona Boswell’s Story. 


By THEopoRE Watts-DuntTon, Author of “ Aylwin.” Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


PAN AND THE YOUNG SHEPHERD: a Pastoral. 
By Maurice Hewcett, Author of * Forest Lovers.” Orown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

** Mr. Hewlett has made the conquest, has done what no mechanic can ever do; 
he has not only created a new land (which is within the power of most writers), 
but he has created its atmosphere too. The ‘ Forest Lovers’ was good indeed ; 
but there are qualities in this pastoral for which that story did not prepare the 
reader. ‘Panand the Young Shepherd’ is the work of a writer who possesses 
creative power, the vital principle, clear sight, and an imazination both gay and 


robus'.”—Academ 
By Joun 


THE LAST BALLAD, and other Poems. 
(Shortly. 


Davipson. Feap. 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. 
By Cuartes Dana 


SKETCHES AND CARTOONS. 
Grsson. Uniform with “ London: as Seen by C. D. Gibson.” Oblong folio 
(12 in, by 18 in ), 20, 

THE SPORTING ADVENTURES OF MR. POPPLE. 
By J. H. Javuanp, the well-known Punch artist. 10 Ovloured Plates and 
numerous other Iilustratious, oblong 4to (14 in. by 10 in.), 63. 

“Sure to be widely appreciated. The drawings, large and small, are 
excellently natural ; and the letterpress will appeal to every foxhunter in the 


land.”"—Westminster Gazette. 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. By 


GILBERT WHITE. Edited by Grant ALLEN, with upwards of 200 Illustra- 
tions by Epmunp H. New. Fcap. 4to, buckram, 15s, net. {Shortly. 


THE EARLY WORK OF AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 


Edited by H. C. Mariturer. With over 150 Iliustrations, 4to, 31s. 6d. net, 
Also a Limited Edition, printed on Japanese vellum, at 63s. net. (Shortly. 


WE WOMEN AND OUR AUTHORS. Translated from 
the German of Laura M. Hansson, Author of “ Modern Women,” by 
HERMIONE Ramspen. 3:. 6d, net 

** Very clear and keen of insight are the thoughts of this feminine critic.” 
i ‘ —Daily Mail. 

DREAM DAYS: Eight Golden Age Stories. By Kennetu 
GraHameE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [Shortly. 

THE SPIRIT OF PLACE, and other Essays. By Arce 
MEYNELL. Feap &vo. 3s 64, net. Tiny 

NEW NOVELS.—Crown svo, Us. 
THIRD EDITION READY OF 
GERTRUDE ATHEKTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
Uniform with ‘* Patience Sparhawk.” 
THE CALIFORNIANS. 
“The ablest woman writer of fiction now living.” —British Weekly. 
‘*That Mrs. Atherton is one of the most accomplished novelists of her country 
‘there can be no manner of doubt.’’—Standard. 


‘THE ROMANCE OF A RITUALIST. By Vincent 
ROWN, 
IDOLS. By Watuiam J. Locke, Author of “ Derelicts.” 


(Immediately. 








A DELIVERANCE za Novel. By A.tan Monxuovss, 
THE REPENTANCE OF A PRIVATE SECRETARY. 
THE DUKE OF LINDEN: a Novel. By J. F. Cuarues, 
‘SHADOWS OF LIFE. by W. J. Locks. New Edition. 


(Immediately. 
THE BODLEY HEAD, Vigo Street, London, W, 











$$ 


LAWRENCE AND BULLEN’S Isr. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPORT 


Edited by the late Earl of Surrotx and B 
Hevier Peer, and F. G. AFLALO. 2 vols. iapatiel a 
buckram, gilt edges, £1 5s. per volume; half morocco ib, 
Zaehnsdorf), £1 15s. net per volume; full crushed Ley 4 
ar (by Zaehnsdorf), £3 3s. net per volume, With 4) 
ull-page Photogravure Plates, and many hund 

trations in the text. ’ ret 


NOTICE.—The publishers have decided to raise the pric 
the “ Encyclopedia” on January Ist, 1899, to 30s. net me 6 nc 
in buckram binding, and to £2 2s. net in half morocco, On pe 
after January 1st, 1899, the price of separate parts will be 28. 6d. 


net, 
SPORTING PICTURES. 


The publishers are preparing engravings of the pictures which Mr. Archi 
- . bald 
orbn i ei “ ° 
a" Mr, J. G. Millais, and others, executed for the Encyclopzdia of 
The engraved surface of the 
“re el pw by 9} inches, 
6 signed Artists’ Proofs (of which 125 are for sale in Gri itai i 
on India paper, two guineas (£2 2s.) per plate. eat Britain), printed 
Prints on plate paper, half a guinea (10s. 6d.) per plate. 
The 40 Photogravure Plates in the reduced size, as issued in the “ Encyclo. 
peedia of Sport,”’ may be obtained in « portfolio, 153, net. 


An Illustrated Catalogue will be sent post free on application, 


plates will be of the same size as the original 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ANGLER’S LIBRARY, 
SALMON AND SEA TROUT. By the Richt 


Hon. Sir Hersperr Maxwetu, Bart., M.P., F.RS. With 
Illustrations by Mrs. Graham-Moir, E. T. Bennett, the 
Author, and others. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Also 130 Numbered Copies in Large Paper, £1 1s. net. 
Four Full-page Coloured Plates of Salmon Flies have been 
a ai prepared by Mr. Griggs from drawings by Mrs. Graham- 
oir, 
In the ANGLER’S LIBRARY have appeared:—PIKE AND 
PERCH, by Aurrep Jarpine, 5s.; COAKSE FISH, by C. H. 
WHEELEY, 5s.; SEA FISH, by F. G. Arta.o, is. 


TWO BOOKS OF SEA STORIES. 
SEA URCHINS. By W. W. Jacoss, Atithor 


of “ Many Cargoes.” Crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. [12th Thousand. 
“There are here fifteen stories and all of them are good.” 
— Literature. 
“ We will merely urge everybody who wants an hour or two of 
genuine amusement to read them.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE MESS DECK. By W. F. Suanyoy. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Third Thousand, 
“These sailors and marines are all very real, live flesh and 
blood persons.” — G@lasqow Herald. 
“A delightful handful of stories.”—Manchester Guardian, 


THE CUSTOM OF THE COUNTRY: an 
Idyll of the Welsh Mountains. By Joun FinneMore 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

‘* Not since the publication of Mr. Blackmore’s ‘ Maid of Sker’ 
have we observed any sketch so racy as that of Morris of 
Bryncrwn...... All the Welsh folk are extremely well drawn, and 
with the unexaggerated force that befits a simple story, simply 
and succinctly told.”—-Westminster Gazette. 


MARIE DE MANCINI: a Romantic History 
from the French of Madame Sopniz Gay. With Portraits. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

As a story it is delightful, as a historical romance trustworthy 
—a rare combination. Illustrated with many portraits, of which 
= an least interesting is that of the fascinating Ninon de 

’Enclos. 


A KING OF SHREDS AND PATCHES: a 


Novel. By Emruy Pearson Finnemorg, Author of “Uncle 
Isaac’s Money,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ There is some genuine humour in the story.”— World. 
“The whole thing is exquisitely done.’”—Glasgow Herald. 


“ A quiet story of rustic life, pathetic, humorous, and poignant.” 
—Academy. 


MAM’ZELLE GRAND’MERE: a Frivolity. 


By Firine. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“ The little sketch, light as thistledown, is essentially readable. 
It reveals no problems, suggests no speculations, bit hasa certain 
grace and ‘go’ of its own which are diflicult to detine.” 

—Manchester Guardian. 

“Chon is a charming creature..,...The story is written in & 
bright, fresh, and exhilarating etyle.”— Scotsman. 

« A light-hearted story......Manifestly the writer possesses in & 
high degree the faculty of insight into the whims and humours 
cf the feminine mind.”—Daily Telegraph. 


IN THE WILDERNESS OF THIS WORLD: 


a Novel. By Grpatpine Hopeson. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


| London: LAWRENCE and BULLEN, Ltd. 6 Henrietta St., W-C. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S AUTUMN LIST. 





BY IAN MACLAREN, 
AFTERWARDS, and other Stories. By Ian 


Mactagen, Author of “ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, art linen, 6s. 


BI SAUNDERSON. By Ian Mactarey. 
With 12 Illustrations by A.S. Boyd. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


DR. R. W. DALE. 
HE LIFE OF R. W. DALE, LL.D., OF 


BIRMINGHAM. By his Son, A. W. W. Dauz, M.A. With 


Portrait, Svo, cloth, 14s. 
«Jt is a deeply interesting record of one of the most strenuous and useful lives 


of modern days,” —Daily News. 


PRINCIPAL REYNOLDS OF CHESHUNT. 
HENRY ROBERT REYNOLDS, D.D.: his 


Life and Letters. Edited by his SisrErs. With 2 Portraits, 
crown 8yvo0, cloth, 9s. 


BY THE DUCHESS OF LEEDS. 
CAPRICCIOS. By the Ducuess or Lueps, 


Crown 8vo, art linen, 6s. 
“ We must congratulate the Duchess of Leeds on her clever volume of short 
stories, which display literary ability of no mean order......We have nothing but 
praise for this volume, which is one of real literary interest.” —St. James’s Gazette. 


BY L. GLADSTONE. 
NEIL MACLEOD: a Tale of Literary Life 


in London. By L. Guapstons. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


BY HALLIDAY ROGERS. 
MEGGOTSBRAE: Portraits and Memories. 


By Hatuipay Rogers. Crown 8vo, cloth 5s. 


“Restrained pathos, healthy sentiment, and a fair amount of humour, along with 
qn admirable literary style, characterise all the sketches,”—Dundee Advertiser, 


BY RALPH CONNOR. 
BLACK ROCK: a Tale of the Selkirks. By 


Ratpo Connor. With Introduction by Professor Grorcy 
Apam SmitH. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Dr. G. ADAM SMITH says in his Preface:—‘‘ Ralph Connor has seen with his 
own eyes the life which he describes in this book. He writes with the freshness 
and accuracy of an eye-witness, with the style of a real artist, and with the 
tenderness and hopefulness of a man not only of faith but of experience, who 
has seen in fulfilment the idea's for which he lives.” 


FOR LITERARY SOCIETIES. 
A HANDBOOK FOR LITERARY AND 


DEBATING SOCIETIES. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BY E. BLANTYRE SIMPSON. 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S EDIN- 


BURGH DAYS. By E. Buanryre Sumeson, Author of “ Sir 
James Y.Simpson.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “PROBABLE SONS.” 
HIS BIG OPPORTUNITY. By Amy tz 


Feuvre, Author of “ Probable Sons,” “ Odd,” “ Eric’s Good 
News,” &¢. With 4 Illustrations by Sydney Cowell. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 


BY HESBA STRETTON. 
HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE. By Hass 


Stretton, Author of “Jessica’s First Prayer,” ‘The 
Doctor’s Dilemma,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Pri .. bright particular star of the book is Hester Morley, and she shines 
ly right to the end. Hesba Stretton has produced no more beautiful personage 
Hedter Morley. One is the better for her acquaintance. The curiously com- 
plex disposition of Robert Waldron is limned with the greatest skill.” 
—Dundee Advertiser, 





PROFESSOR DRUMMOND 
THE LIFE OF HENRY DRUMMOND, 
F.R.S.E. By Greorce Apam Smita, D.D., LL.D., Professee 


of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, Free Church College, 
Glasgow. With Portraits, cloth, 7s.6d. [Ready in December. 


MICHAEL MACDONAGH 
REMINISCENCES OF IRISH LIFE AND 


CHARACTER. By Micuarn Macponaes. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, 6s. 


H. McCARTHY 
A SHORT HISTORY OF THE UNITED 


STATES. By Justin Huntty McCarrny. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


BY PROFESSOR W. M. RAM 
WAS CHRIST BORN AT BETHLEHEM ? 


A Study in the — of St. Luke. By Professor W. M. 
Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


BY PRINCIPAL FAIRBAIRN. 
CATHOLICISM, ROMAN AND ANGLICAN. 
By the Rev. A. Mw Farreairn, M.A., D.D., LL.D., Principal 
of Mansfield College, Oxford; Author of ss The Place of 
Christ in Modern Theology.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
[Ready shortly 


. R. MILLER’S NEW WORKS. 

THE JOY. OF SERVICE. A New Volume 
of the “Silent Times” Series. By J. R. Miuuer, D.D. 
Fcap. 8vo, white and gold, 3s. 6d. 

DR. MILLER’S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKLET. 

THE SECKET OF GLADNESS. Dr. Miturr’s 


CHRISTMAS BOOKLET. With 31 Illustrative and Devor- 
ative Drawings by G. H. Edwards. In Ornamental Wrapper, ls. 


BY PROFESSOR J. H. BERNARD. 
VIA DOMINI. Sermons for Christian 
Seasons. By J. H. Bernarp, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and Archbishop King’s Lecturer in Divinity, 
Treasurer of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


L. WALKE 
JESUS CHRIST AND HIS SURROUNDINGS 


By the Rev. Norman L. Watker, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d 


A NEW VOLUME. 
“LITTLE BOOKS ON RELIGION” SERIES, 
RESTORED INNOCENCE. A New Volume 
of the “Little Books on Religion” Series. By the Rev. 
R. J. CAMPBELL, B.A. Cloth elegant, ls. 6d. 


SCHOFIELD. 
THE UNCONS SCIOUS MIND. By Atrrep T. 
py a M.B.C.S. Crown 8vo, cloth, with Dia- 
grams, 7s. 6d. 


DAWSON 
TABLE TALK WitH YOUNG MEN. By 


W. J. Dawson. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“A very good book to put into the hands of young men.”—Times. 
“A highly helpful and stimulating book.”—Glasgow Herald, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHRONICUES OF 
THE SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY.” 


COMFORT AND COUNSEL. For every 


day, from the Writings of ExisapetrH RunpLe CHARLES, 
Author of “The Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta Family.” 
By 'T'wo or Her Frienps. With a Preface by Basin CHamp- 
ners. Fcap. 8vo, red lines, cloth, 33. 6d. 





ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF WORKS BY J. M. BARRIE & IAN MACLAREN. 


BY IAN MACLAREN. 


Crown 8vo, art linen, 6s. each. 


THE DAYS OF AULD LANG SYNE. 


With 8 Illustrations from Etchings by William Hole, R.S.A. 


BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH. 
With 10 Illustrations by A. S. Boyd. 





BY J. M. BARRIE. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. each. 


A WINDOW IN THRUMS. With 12 Illus- 


trations from Etchings by William Hole, R.S.A. 


AULD LICHT IDYLLS. With 12 Illustra- 
tiens from Etchings by William Hole, R.S.A. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 


27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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A. D. INNES & CO0’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


New Novels. 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Second Edition, large 


crown 8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece, 6s. 
By ARTHUR PATERSON. 


THE GOSPEL WRIT IN STEEL. With Illustrations 


by John Williamson. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 
By CONSTANCE SMITH. 
PRISONERS OF HOPE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
By ROMA WHITE. 


THE ISLAND OF SEVEN SHADOWS. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s, 
By STELLA DURING. 


BETWEEN THE DEVIL AND THE DEEP SEA. 


Orown 8yo, cloth, 6s, 


New Books. 
THROUGH THE HIGH PYRENEES. By Harotp 


SPeNDER and H. LLEWELLYN SMITH. With Maps and numerous Iilustra- 
tions from Sketches and Photographs, demy 8vo, buckram, 16s. 


By PROFESSOR W. 0. LAWTON. 


THE SUCCESSORS OF HOMER: being an Account of 


the Greek Poets who followed from Homer down to the Time of Aischylus. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. 


THE LETTERS OF JOHNSON AND CHESTERFIELD: 


Being the Second Volume of “ Eighteenth Century Letters.” Kdited by R. 
BriImLey Jow#nson, and with an Introduction by GrorGe Birxerck HILL, 
With Photogravure Portraits, crown 8vo, half-parchment, gilt top, 63. 


By ALICE ZIMMERN. 


THE RENAISSANCE OF GIRLS’ EDUCATION. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s, 
, By MONTAGU S, MONIER-WILLIAMS. 


FIGURE SKATING, including Continuous Figure 


Skating. [Isthmian Library, 


London: A. D. INNES and CO., Limited, 
31 and 32 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE GOMPANY 


Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C. 





——___~ 


FROM CHAPMAN AND HALL’S Ligr, 





READY NOVEMBER 28th, 


A HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED WORK By 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES op 


NOTED PERSONS AND EVENTs 
IN THE REIGNS OF JAMES I. AND CHARL § |, 


By THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by ALEX. CARLYLE, B.A, 


Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


The contents of this volume have never been published before in any shape 
form, Ths MS. has been in the possession of Carlyle’s niece since his death, tie 
J 


comprises stucies of the Stuart period, written in the author's best st 


pre-Frederick days, 


yle of the 





A HANDBOOK TO THE FAR EASTERN QUESTION, 


CHINA IN 


DECAY. 


By ALEXIS KRAUSSE. 


With 21 Illustrations and 6 Maps, demy 8vo, 12s, 


[Nov. 30th, 


A Record of the Relations of China with Western Nations, and an Account 


of Far Eastern Policies. 


FRENCH ENTERPRISE IN AFRICA, 


THE EXPLORATION 


OF THE 
NIGER. 


Personal Narrative of Lieutenant HOURST, 
Commander of the 1895-96 Expedition from Timbuctn to Bussa, 


With Maps of Route, and 190 Illustrations from Photographs taken by 


Members of the Expedition, 


Translated by Mrs, ARTHUR BELL (N, D Anvers), 


Demy 8vo. (In a few days, 


Probably the most important book published for some time on the French and 


English in West Africa, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





Just issued, November, 1898, 16 pp. 


LIST OF MAPS AND BOOKS RELATING 


TO AFRICA AND ITS DIiVISION?, Published and Sold by Epwarp 
STANFORD, 26 and 27 Oockspur Street, Charing Cross, London, 8. W., sent 
post-free on application, 





CAPITAL FIVE MILLIONS STERLING. 


Right Hon. Lord ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 
BONUS YEAR. 


ARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 


no matter what the subject. Please state wants, £3 each offered, 


Crowe’s ‘‘ Painting in Italy,” 1864; Rossetti’s Poems, 1870, large paper; 
Bentham’s Works, 11 vols., 1843; Bandello’s Novels, 6 vols.; Moore's ** Alps in 
1864°’; Poems by “J. R,” 1850.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 25,000 books for sale, 





Tue Firrrentn Qvuinquennium of the Company ter- 
minates on December 31st next, and participating Policies 
taken out (under certain Tables) before the close of this 
year will share in the Profits to be declared early in 1899. 
ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 





THE Sw 


AN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Made in Thrie Sizes at— 


10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., § 25s., up to 18 guineas, post-free. 


Not until you write with a “SWAN” will you realise how inestimable 


is its value. 


The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 


It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. Of all pens most famous, 


Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application to 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 93 CHHAPSIDE, E.O., 


95a REGENT STREET, W., LONDON; & 3 Excuaneae StrEET, MANCHESTER, 





£1 ~~ 1 AS, CRUISE, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, ALGIERS, 
-) Le) TUNIS, MALTA, MESSINA, NAPLES, 
(19 days), December 20th. 

£21 Cruise.—NAPLES, ATHENS, PALESTINE, EGYPT, January 11th, 1899. 

Extended Crnises, including Constantinople, Beyrout, for Damascus, &c., on 
the S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT,’ tonnage 3,254, horse-power 4,000. Orgamsed by Dr. 
LUNN and Mr. PEKOWNE. Lecturers, the Bishop of Worcester, Dean 
Farrar, &c. The above Cruises begin and end at Marseilles. Return ticket, 
London-Calais-Paris- Marseilles, £5 5s, extra. 

Full details from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, 





London, N.W. 


| iene ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS ws we ewe = £30, 000,000 


— 





A pure Solution, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Gout and Indigestion, 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 


Safest Aperient for delicate 


Constitutions, Ladies, Ohildren, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE 


WORLD. 








FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG 
188 





Catalogues post-free. 





STRAND. 


STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN AS8SO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 00., 1 Pall M 
East, S.W. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
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MR. 
NEW ART BOOKS. 
GAINSBOROUGH AND HIS PLACE IN ENGLISH ART. 


By WALTER ArmstnonG, Director of the National Gallery, Ireland. With 62 Photogravures and 10 
Lithographs in Colour. 1 vol. imperial 4to, £5 53. net. 
*,* Also 50 Copies with Duplicates of the Photogravures on India Paper in Portfolio, £10 10s, net, which 
s 


ld. : 
— Tine. —"No more beautiful book has ever been issued from the English press than Mr. Walter 


73 folio volume of Gainsborough. The illustrations of the book, both as to portraiture and as to 
a argh Sta fine, and cover Gainsborough’s whole wide range......To collectors and would-be 
= — perhaps the most important part of the book wili bo the catalogue of Gainsborough’s pictures 
“ied is added as an appendix. It is far the most complete existing catalogue of Gainborough’s works. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI, the Artist, Thinker, and Man of 


Science. Authorised Translation from the French of Evgixe Miinrz, Member of the Institute of 
France, &c. In 2 vols. uniform in siza with Michel’s ‘‘ Rembrandt.” With 20 Photogravures, 26 
Coloured Plates, aud about 200 Text Illustrations, £2 23, net. 


FASHION IN PARIS: the Various Phases of Feminine 


Taste from 1797 to 1897. By Octave Uzannx. Translated by Lady Mary Lorp. With 100 Hand- 
coloured Plates and 250 Text Illustrations by Frangois Courboin. 1 vol. imperial 8vo, 363. 


unch.—‘ As a book of reference for the illustrator, for the author _and dramatist, for stage-managere 
and theatrical costumier, this work is a most valuable authority on feminine costumes in France. 





N,B.—This book can also be obtained, on payment of instalments, at all Booksellers’, 
%,* Illustrated Prospectuses of these magnificent Art Books forwarded on Applicatien, 





Entire First Edition out of print. SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND: an Account of a Journey 


in Tibet, Capture by the Tibetan Authorities, Imprisonment, Torture, and Ultimate Release, By A. 
Hawry Savage Lanvor. Profusely Illustrated, 2 vols., 32s. net. : 
The Athenzum.—* The account he has written of his travels and adventures is vivid and often fascina- 
a His frequent notices of curious customs are full of interest, and numerous illustrations from photo- 
ranks or sketches taken on the spot render this one of the most attractive records of travel published 
cently.” . ‘ ; 
; The Times.—“ The ordinary reader will be struck with the portraits, which show that in a very weeks he 
st have endured a lifetime of concentrated misery. Other travellers, no doubt, have gone further, but 
ome who have escaped with their lives have fared worse......He tells a plain and manly tale, without affec- 
pay or bravado...... A book, certainly, that will be read with interest and excitement.’ 


MR. FROUDE AND CARLYLE. 


1 vol, 8vo, 10s, 6d. : re 
The Daily Telegraph.—“ Mr. Wilson certainly proves what he set out to prove—that Froude’s ‘Life’ was 
a book which ought never to have been allowed to see the light, and he gives us a far truer picture of 


Thomas Carlyle? 


CATHERINE SFORZA. By Count Pier Pasotini. Abridged 


and Translated by Paun Sytvester. Illustrated with numerous Reproductions of Original Pictures 

and Documents. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 163. eee a ' 7 

1 Gazete,—* Count Pasolini’s careful study is a faithfal refiex of the early age of the 

ot an word should be added in praise of Mr. Sylvester’s translation, which reads almost like 
an original work.” 


A MEMOIR OF ROBERT, EARL NUGENT. By Ctavp 


Nugent. With 12 Portraits, 1 vol., 10s. . ms : - 

.—"*We must congratulate Mr. Claud Nugent upon the compilation of an interesting 

yan “Gn cereale, three of which represent the chief subject of this memoir, are of great interest. All 
are faultlessly reproduced.” 


A HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. By James 


FitzMavurice-KELLY. Crown 8vo, 62. [Literatures ¥ the World. 
The Spectator.—* The work before us is one which no student can henceforth neglect... if the student 
would keep his knowledge of Spanish up to date. We close with a renewed expression of admiration for 
this excellent manual ; the style is marked and full of piquancy, the phrases dwell in the memory. 


THE PALMY DAYS OF NANCE OLDFIELD. By Epwarp 


Ropins. With 12 Illustrations, 1 vol. 8vo, 12s, 6d. : ; 

The St. James’s Gazette.—‘* Of the attractive features of Mr. Robins’s volume not the le ist is the number 

of interesting portraits. The author has studied his subject closely, and succeeded in giving a very fair 
impression of tue times and events of which he treats. 4 


By Davm Witson. 


* His two volumes are a perfect armoury of fact, suggestion and criticism.” 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. A Critical Study. By Grorar 


Branpes. 2 vols. roxburgh, gilt top, or buckram uncut, demy 8vo, 24s. net. 
i i 2 I at i ables 
.— No other single work on Shakespeare includes so much, and so much that is valuat 

fe iyi of his subject which he neglects—his book is in its way encyclopzdic, Dr. Brandes is a 

great compiler, but he is more, Shakespeare to him is a magnificent reality. 
i i i c i ies; it takes into acconnt 

_—* An admirable piece of work. It is based on facts and not on fancies; i 
dhe bistorioal couditions under which the plays were written, which it illustrates with remarkable fulness 
= < s 2 ” 
of knowledge. Dr. Brandes’s learning is sound. 





BJORNSON’S NOVELS & TALES. ; TURGENEV’S NOVELS & TALES. 
Edited by Epmwunp Gosse. Feap. 8vo, cloth, Translated from the Russian by Constance 
each vol, 3s. net. Uniform Edition. GarNETT. Feap, 8vo, cloth, each Vol. 33. net. 

Vol. .~ABSALOM’S HAIR, and A PAINFUL Uniform Edition. 

dia itiaas MEMORY. Vol. X{11.—A LEAR OF THE STEPPES, 





HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


SOME REMARKABLE NOVELS 


Price Six Shillings each. 
THE OPEN QUESTION. By 


C. E, Rarmonp, Author of “George Mande- 
ville’s Husband,” &c. 

The St. James's Gazette,—*This is an‘extraordinarily 
fine novel. We have not for many years come across 
a serious novel of modern life which has impressed 
our imagination or created such an instant con- 
viction of the genius of its writer.” 


THE OPEN QUESTION. 


The Daily Chronicle.—“There is a seriousness of 
purpose, an artist’s genuine humility before his 
material, mated to a rare sense of life and the play 
of strong hearts and souls, which makes this a book 
of the moment.” 


GLORIA MUNDI. By Harotp 


FREDERIC, Author of ‘ Illumination,” &c, 

The Daily Chronicle——*Mr. Harold Frederic hag 
here acuieved a triumph of characterisation rare 
indeed in fiction, even in such fiction as is given us 
by our greatest.” 


GLORIA MUNDI. 


The Daily Telegraph.— Like a true artist Mr, 
Harold Frederic has painted with a few decisive 
strokes, and his portraits become almost master- 
pieces.” 


TONY DRUM, A COCKNEY 


BOY. By Epwiy Puen, Author of “A Man 

of Straw,” &c. With 10 Full-page Illustrations 

in Colour from Designs by J. and W. Beggar- 

staff, and a Cover Design by William Nicholson. 

The Atheneum.—“ There is much that is graphic, 

direct, and simple in Mr. Pugh’s presentment of 

Tony, his sister, parents, and surroundings.....Tony’s 

good heart and the early devotion of his sister 
Honor are given with lifelike and touching traits,” 


TONY DRUM. 


Mr. W. L. Courtney writes in the Daily Tele. 
graph :—* Mr. Pugh studies the East-End and low 
life with a singularly vivid power and picturesque 
style of presentation, If the book were remarkable 
for nothing else, the pictures would maks it notice- 


THE TWO MAGICS. By 
The Athenzum.—‘*In*Two Magics’ the first tale, 


HENRY JaMEs. 
‘The Turn of the Screw,’ is one of the most en. 
grossing and tercifying ghost-stories we have ever 
read. The other story in the book, ‘Covenny End’ 
need is, in its way, excellently told.” 


THE TWO MAGICS. 


The Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ Mr. James holds us and 
thrills us, strikes us with wonder, strikes us with 
awe; but over and above this, more than anything 
else, he delights us with the pure, the joyous 
delight of art, of beauty. It is increaible, it is im- 
possible; and Mr. James has done it.” 


THE WIDOWER. By W.E. 


Norris, Antbor of “‘ Marietta’s Marriage,” &c. 
The Times.—*The most copious criticism could 
really do little more than advise nove!l-readers by 
all means to read ‘The Widower.’ They will re- 
main incredulous but amused. It is nut a case of 
increduius odi.” 


THE WIDOWER. 


The St. James’s Gazette.— Mr. Norris's new story 
is one of his best. It is handled throughout in the 
perfect manner to which his readers are accustomed. 
‘The plot is developed with the skill of a practised 
noveli-t.” 


VIA LUCIS. By Kassanpra 


VIVARIA, 
The Atheneum.—‘* We say it unhesitatingly,—a 
striking ani interesting production. The book is 
distinguished by an abounding vitality, and a very 
real capacity for receiving and recording impressions 
obtained at first hand.” 


VIA LUCIS. 


The Daily Teiegraph.— No one who reads these 
passages, in which the life of the spirit is so com- 
pletely described, ca” doubt for an instant thai the 
author is laying bare u-r soul’sautobiography. The 
book is simply and quietly written, and gains in 
force from its clear, direct style. Every page, every 
descriptive line bears the stamp of truth.” 


THE CHILD OF PLEASURE. 


By GasrieL D’ANNUNZIO, ; 
The Daily Mail.‘ A powerful study of passion, 





masterly of its kind,” 


An Illustrated Autumn Announcement List and General Catalogue sent, post-free, on application. 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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GILBERT PARKER’S NOVELS. 


UNIFORM EDITION, 


crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


“He has the instinct of the thing: his narrative has distinction, his characters and incidents have th 
ee ag quality, and he has the sense for the scale of character-drawing demanded by romance, hitting 
he happy mean between lay figures and over-analysed ‘souls.’”—ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. € 





“A SPLENDID STORY.” 


THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: 


A Romance of Two Kingdoms, 


By GILBERT PARKER. 


Third Edition, cro wn 8vo, 6s. 


It is a more complicated and elaborate work than ‘ The Seats of the Mighty.’ It is also more purely imaginative, and the creative work is more ambitions 
It shows at least equal success on a grander ecale......It is splendidly dramatic. Mr, Parker has in this book fiually proved himcelf a master of imaginative fiction, 
He has given us of his best, and his best deserves very high praise...... Modern fiction has few finer examples of the perfect woman.”’—Scotsman, 

‘*Quida is a fine character, finely and convincingly presented. Wars, panics and mas<acres, brave actions and dark deeds, touched in with force and vividness, 
are the background from which is detached the figure of this girl and the tragedy and romance of her life—the main motive of the story. The book is full of varied 
emotion...... The story gathers in force and dramatic intention to its close.” —Daily News, 

“* He must be a weak-minded reader who skips any portion of the book......In Gaida Landresse we have one of the sweetest aud most feminine of heroinez,,.., 


Yo Mr, Parker’s work belongs the distinction of style.”—Glasgow Herald. 


“ Another characteristic success...... As dramatic a series of chapters as any reader could wish...... Incidents so finely conceived and so delightfully manceurred, 
The character of Guida is most tenderly felt and beautifully rendered......Such a splendid stor y, so splendidly told, will be read by the public with avidity,” 


—St. James's Gazette, 


“©The Battle of the Strong’ is the best book by a Jong way that he has written,—one of the best of its kind that anybody has written of late......Would go 


superbly on the stage...... Finished and elaborate workmanship.’’—London Review. 


“With the air full of rumours of war, Mr. Gilbert Parker's stirring romance of the days when French and English ships chased one another up and down 
the Channel and dodged in and out of Jersey harbours, comes with a singular opportuneness. It is a gallaut tale. There is a force and beauty about the character 
of Guida which lifts her afar above most modern heroines of romance...... A very real woman in her love, a woman born to suffer.’’—Daily Telegraph, 

** We follow Philip d’Avranche’s history with arense of reality such as few writers can impart, Guida Landresse, his wronged wife, is also strongly drawn 
and there is no pause or drop in the interest of the tale. The vitality and movement of the narrative are unflagging.’— World, pied 

“The joys and sorrows of Guida Landresse are marked by thought, knowledge of humanity, and grace of expression. The girl is a notable creation. The 


book is full of colour and spirit.”"—Morning Post. 


“ An admirable tale, admirably presented. A tale that commands the affections from its opening to its conclusion, Unusually rich in quiet charms as well ag 


in strenuous incidents,.”—Literary World. 


“ Aboonds in striking situations.”’—Globe, 


“No one who takes a pleasure in literature but will read Mr. Gilb-rt Parker's romance with keen enjoyment, The mere writing is so good as to be a delight 


in itself, apart altogether from the interest of the tale.’""—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“ Every personage in the story seems to live. A fine piece of work."’—Speaker. 


“ His newest story is strongly written, glows with colour, is full of action, and is at once rom antic and intensely dramatic,”— Vanity Fair, 
“In ‘The Battle of the Strong’ we find ripeness of invention, grasp of character, and fine sense of romance,”—Critic. 
* Nothing more vigorous or more human has come from Mr. Gilbert Parker.” —Literature, 





FOURTH EDITION. 


PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. 


“Stories happily conceived and finely executed. There is strength and 
genius in Mr. Parker’s style.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“He has the right stuff in him. He has the story-teller’s gift. When you lay 
down the book the salient scenes and incidents and characters remain with you 
—they are so vivid and picturesque.’’—St. James’s Gazette, 


FOURTH EDITION. 


MRS. FALCHION. 


“Mrs, Falchion’ stands out distinctly from the crowd of novels as a work of 
original power.” —Manehester Guardian, 

“a very clever and even fascinating pieceof fiction, Mr, Parker has a great 
tature before him.”—Speaker, 

“ A very striking and admirable novel.” —St. James’s Gazette. 

“This story is a splendid study of character, illumined by subtle touches of 
observation which reveal a no common grasp of human nature. The book is one 
of remarkable power and still more remarkable promise,’’-—Athenzum, 


FIFTH EDITION. 


THE TRAIL OF THE 
SWORD. 


“The most finished piece of work Mr. Parker has yet done.” 
— Westminster Gazette, 

“A rousing and dramatic tale. A book like this, in which swords flash, great 
surprises are undertaken and daring deeds done, in which men and women live 
and love in the old straightforward passionate way, is a joy inexpressible to 
the reviewer, brain-weary of the domestic tragedies and psychological puzzles 
of every-day fiction; and we cannot but believe that to the reader it will bring 
refreshment as welcome and as keen.” —Daily Chronicle. 

“Brilliant adventures. There is a great deal of chivalry in the story. Mr. 
Parker has written not a few notable and brilliant tales, but he has never done 
better than in ‘ The Trail of the Sword.’ ""—Speaker, 


FOURTH EDITION. 


WHEN VALMOND CAME 
TO PONTIAC: 


The Story of a Lost Napoleon. 


“ Mr. Parker has already done some strong work, but never anything nearly 
so good as this. He has not only written a technically excellent novel, but one 
of quite remarkable charm and mellowness. All the characters are drawn with 
the firm grasp that ensures distinctness ; the plot, moreover, has the simplicity 
and directness which preserve the interest unflagging to theend. Everything 
in the book centres, as it should, on the meteor-like hero, who, in the few 
months that he dwells at Pontiac, makes the whole town mad for him, raises a 
regiment to fight for his claims to the French throne, and enthrals all the 
women. He is magnificently drawn. One of the most dramatic episodes is his 
meeting with the survivor of ‘ La Grande Armée,’ followed by the rapid mastery 
over his incredulity. The scene ends with a fine description of the old soldier's 
drum taps, which recalls, not unworthily, Heine’s great character, the drum- 
major LeGrand. The feminine element in the hero’s adventures is dealt with in 
admirable taste. Finally, a word of praise must be awarded to the delightful set 
of old village cronies, who play no unimportant part in the story.”—Athenaum, 

“There is an artistry in all his work on which we set high store, but we do 
not know where it is more beautifully in evidence than in this, his last. Here 
we find romance—rea!, breathing, living romance—but it runs flush with our 
own times, level with our own feelings. Not here can we complain of lack of 
inevitableness or homogeneity.””—Pall Mall Gazette. 





SECOND EDITION. 


THE TRANSLATION OF A 
SAVAGE. 


“The plot is original and one difficult to work out; but Mr. Parker has dont 
it with great skill and delicacy. The reader who is not interested in this original, 
fresh, and well-told tale must be a dall person indeed ’’—Duily Chronicle, 

‘* A strong and successful piece of workmanship. The portrait of Lali, strong, 
dignified, and pure, is exceptionally well drawn.”—MManchester Guardian, 


SECOND EDITION. 


AN ADVENTURER OF THE 
NORTH: 


Being the Last Adventures of Pierre. 


“The general effect is to give a wonderfully weird and striking picture of the 
immensity of Canadian scenery, and of the fascinating horror of the life in it led 
by half-breeds, H.B.O. men, Iudians, and pariahs of society.”—Atheneum, 

“It is a fascinating volume; every page is brilliant with atmospheric effects ; 
every story deals with character as it is moulded by the influences of a wild and 
lonely land, and by the strife of man with nature.’’—Daily News. 


NINTH EDITION, 


THE SEATS OF THE 
MIGHTY. 


** An admirable romance. The glory of a romance is its plot, and this plot is 
crowded with fine sensat“ns, which have no rest until the fall of the famous old 
city and the final restitution of love.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 

“Mr, Parker seems to become stronger and easier with every serious noval 
that he attempts......In ‘ The Seats of the Mighty’ he shews the matured power 
which his former novels have led us to expect’ and hes produced a really fine 
historical novel......The great creation of the book is D»ltaire......His character 
is drawn with quite masterly strokes, for he is a villain who is not altogether a 
villain, and who attracts the reader, as he did the other characters, by the ex- 
traordinary brilliance of his gifts, and by the almost unconscious acts of nobility 
which he performs..,...Most sincerely is Mr, Parker to be congratulated on the 
finest: novel he has yet written.” —Athenzwm, ; 

“Mr. Parker's latest book places him in the front rank of living novelists. 
* The Seats of the Mighty’ is a great book.”—Black and White. 

**One of the strongest stories of historical interest and adventure that we 
have read for many a day......Through all Mr. Parker moves with an assured 
step, whilst in his treatment of his subject there is that happy blending of the 
poetical with the prosaic which has characterised all his writings, A notable 
aud successful book.”—Speaker. 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE POMP OF THE 
LAVILETTES. 


8s. 6d. 


“ We wonld not wish for a better told romanoe......A capital story:” 
—Westminster Gazette. 

“The book takes its place worthily among the notable romances Mr. Parker 
has given us.’’—Datly News. 4 

‘*Tt is a bold romance, ingeniously and deftly set in a picturesque realism 
which almost persuades us that it might have been.”— World. 

“There is a living, breathing romance, there is genuine and unforced pathos 
It is, in a word, the work of a true artist.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 





THE GREAT BOOK OF THE DAY. 
“ MUCH OF IT IS A REVELATION.” 


THROUGH ASIA. 


By SVEN HEDIN, Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society, 


With 300 Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs by the Author, and Maps. 2 vols, ’ 
The book is dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. pene ee 


be difficult to mention any book of travel covering so extensive a 
in substantial information, interest, and entertainment from 
inning to ond. Much of it is a revelation; there are few readers who will 

t fnd in it sometiing new and suggestive. It is one of those rare books of 
= vel that one is loth to lay down. It is impossible to give an adequate idea of 
a richness of the contents of this book, nor of its abounding attractions asa 
story of travel, unsurpassed in geographical and human interest. Altogether 
the work is one which in solidity, novelty, and interest must take a first rauk 
among publications of its class.” —Times. 

“The countries traversed embrace at least three widely differing regions, a 
journey through any of which, told as|the author tells it, would place him in the 
first rank of travellers. He had no lack of thrilling adventures,”—Athenzum, 

“Jn these magnificent volumes we have the most important contribution to 
Central Asian geography made for many years. Intensely interesting as a tale 
of travel,” —Spectator. 

“The book is written in a masterly way.”—Literature, 


“Tt would 
field richer 





“It will undoubtedly take rank as one of the most remarkable books of travel 
of the century.”’—Dai y Chronicle, 

“*There is not a chapter which is withont its human or its scientific interest. 
The record of Dr, Hedin’s journey is as thrilling as it is instructive. We know 
of no more appalling and realistic account of the sufferings of a shipwrecked 
earavan in the sea of sand than his account of his desperate march from the 
last camp to the pool in the dry bed of the Khotan-daria.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘No more important or more absorbing work of Asiatic travel has been 
published during the last thirty years than this, abounding in interest for the 
ordinary reader, the traveller, the geographer, the sportsman, and the ethnul- 
ogist.”—Sporting and Dramatic News, 

“These volumes are of absorbing and fascinating interest, their matter is 
wonderful, and Dr. Hedin’s style surcharged with that strong and alluring 
personality that makes hours spent in reading like minutes.” —Birmingham Post. 

“* Let any one who is desirous to learn about the wonderful continent of Asia 
as no one else can teach him, buy and read this work.”—Vanity Fair. 

“* We never read a more fascinating or more thrilling book.”’— Bookman, 





“FASCINATING AS SIR WALTER SCOTT.” 


“A MASTERPIEOE.” 


CHITRAL: the Story of a Minor Siege. By Sir G. S. Rosertson, K.C.S.1. 


With numerous Illustrations and a Map, 


“ 4 masterpiece of narrative. The style cannot be overpraised. Its simplicity, 
directness, vigour, picturesqueness, and humour, together with the ever-present 
white light of the true soldier spirit, place this ‘story of a minor siege’ among 
the very best books of its class that have been written in modern times,” 

—Daily Chroniele. 

“There is throughout a clash of hand to hand fighting......a terrible realism 
which renders this story of a minor siege one of the most stirring military 
narratives written in our time. The crowning exploit...... makes one hold one’s 
breath as one turns each page. The admirable illustrations and maps must be 
dismissed with a word of hearty praise,’—Times. 

“A splendid story, splendidly told.’’"—Critic. 

“A very fascinating, a singularly delightful book.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“The enthusiastic admiration of the reader cannot fail to be aroused. An 
admirable record.”—Morning Post. 

“Not since the appearance of Lord Roberts’s * Forty-one Years’ have we had a 
record of Indian warfare which can be compared iu its vital narrative interest with 
thisglowing and moving story of a minor siege, this impressively human record of 
heroic endurance and valiant performance, described with a dramatic fervour 
which grips the heart-strings.”—Daily Mail, 








Demy 8vo, 21s, net. 


_ “Written with a graphic strength and agenial humour seldom found ina narra- 
tive of the kind; it should become a classic of frontier literature.” —Scotsman. 

** As fasc nating as Sir Walter Scott’s best tiction.”—Daily Telegraph. 

** The book is capital reading. It is as full of hairbreadth escapes and dashing 
feats of courage and address as any romance, and picturesqne incidents and 
vividly dramatic episodes are to be found in every chapter. Though the story is 
full of fighting and bloodshed, its grimness is relieved by the pleasant ton-h of 
humour which runs thronch its pages, by the ‘human interest’ which the 
author contrives to shed over the principal and subordinate personages, native 
aud European, in his drama, and by the lightness and lucidity of his style. The 
book is good literature as well as good history.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“‘Any one proud of his name as Englishman may read in these stirring 
chapters abundant justification for his pride...... A book which deserves a place 
among the military chronicles which will live.”—Globe. 

‘* Every page is quick with heroism.”—Outlook. 

“ A fascinating description of a drama of stirring scones.’"’—Daily Graphic. 

“One of the very best books ever written about our frontier operations. If 
isa narrative of dramatic events, written with power, knowledge, and humour, 
in a style that is nothing less than masterful,”’—Navy and Army Iliustrated, 





THE AVENGING OF GORDON. 


THE DOWNFALL OF THE DERVISHES: 


Soudan Campaign of 1898. By E. N. BENNETT, Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. 


the Sirdar. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
The narrative of an eye-witness, 


a Sketch of the 


With 3 Sketch Maps and a Photogravure Portrait of 





NORTHWARD OVER THE GREAT ICE. 


By R. E. Peary, Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. With over 
800 Illustrations, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 32s. net. 
“The book is full of interesting matter—a tale of brave deeds simply told; 
abundantly illustrated with prints and maps.”’—Standard. : 
“ Will take its place among the permanent literature of Arctic exploration.” 


—Tsmes, 
“It yields neither in interest nor in ability to Nansen's ‘ Farthest North,’ while 
its results are no less valunble.”—Glasgow Herald, 
“Crowded with adventures and intensely interesting.”’—World. 
“ An exciting and thoroughly well arranged book ’’—St. James's Gazette. 


TWENTY YEARS IN THE NEAR EAST. 


By A. Hurme-BeamaN. Demy svo, with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 
P A Personal Narrative of Experiences in Syria, Egypt, fTurkey, and the Balkan 
tates. 

“One of the most entertaining books from beginning to end that we have had 
in our hands fora longtime. Itisurconventional iu a high degree; it is written 
with sagacious humour ; it is full of adventures, great und small, and anecdotes 
without namber.”’—Daily Chronicle. 


MEMOIRS OF ADMIRAL SIR A. COOPER 


KEY. By Admiral P. H. Coromn. With a Portrait, demy 8vo, 163. 
“ An interesting and adequate biography of one who bad a prominent part in 
the administration of the Navy. The whole book is one of the greatest —_ 
—itmes, 
"An extremely interesting narra‘ive of important naval events. The story 
of Key’s life is the storv of the modern transformation of the Navy, and 
Admiral Colomb tells it with the authority of an expert with a graceful pen.” 


ANNALS OF ETON COLLEGE. By Wi 


By W. 
Sterry, M.A. With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. : 
“A most attractive and admirably illustrated account.” —Daily Chronicle, 
“Some of the portraits are of extraordinary interest.”—Literature, 


THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN HERE AND 


HEREAFTER, By Canon WintersoTHam, M.A., BSc., LLB. Crown 
8v0, 3s. 6d. [Churchman’s Library. 


“A refreshing book...... Excecdingly thoughtful and richly suggestive ” 
—Glasyow Herald 


AGUIDE TO PROFESSIONS and BUSINESS 


By Heyry Jones. Crown 8vo, Is, 64. 
“This volume caunot fail to be welcomed.’”—Glasgow Herald, 


VENTURES IN VERSE. By Jamss 


Wittrams, Fellow of Lincoln College. Crown 8vo, 3:. 6d. 


DANTE’S GARDEN. By Rosemary Corrs. 


With a Frontispiece, feap. Svo, 2s. 61. 


READING AND READERS. 


Harrison. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. ae 
A littie book of principles and hints by the most distinguished of living 
reciters, 
“Thoroughly sound counse!s,”—Sp2aker. 
“An extremely sensible little book.”—Manchester Guard‘an, 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOK G. 


By Cutrrorp 








METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


FOUR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By Jonn 


Bunyan. Edited, with an Introduction, by C. H. Firtm, M.A. With 
39 I lustrations by R, Anning Bell, Orown vo, 63. 
This Book contains a long Introduction by Mr. Firth, whose knowledge of the 
period is unrivalled: and it is lavishly illustrated. 


ADVENTURES IN WALLYPUG LAND. By 


G. E. Farrow. With Illustrations by Alan Wright. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 


AN OLD ENGLISH HOME. By S. Barine- 


GooLp. With numerous Plans and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 
By 


CAMBRIDGE AND ITS COLLEGES. 


A. HaMILTON THOMPSON. With Illustrations by E. H. New. Pott Svo, 3s. ; 
leather, 33. 6d net. 
o This book is uniform with Mr. Wells’s very successful bock, ‘Oxford and its 
olleges.” 
‘a delight to handle, and should be in the hands of every visitor.””"—Outlook. 
** A dainty littie volume.”—Manchester Guardian. —Literature. 
** A very tasteful little volume, condensing a/\ available information.” 


FICTION. 
DOMITIA. By S. Bartne-Goutp, Author of 


“The Broom Squire,” &c. Crown 8vo, 63. [Second Edition. 
“ A highly absorbing novel.”’—Public Opinion. 
“Mr. Baring-Gould, by virtue of his lurid imagination, has given a forcible 
picture of the horrors aud heroism of Imperial Rome.”—Spectator, 


THE ANGEL OF THE COVENANT. By J. 


MACLAREN CoBBay. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Tne book has scenes of dramatic power.”—Morning Post. 

‘*Mr. Cobban has achieved a work of such rare distioction that there is 
nothing comparable with it in recent Scottish romancs, It is a great historical 
picture, in which fact and fancy are welded together in a fine realisation of the 
spirit of the times,”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


OWD BOB, THE GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. 


Ky ALFRED OLLIVaNT. Crown 8v0, 63. 
“As a rule dog stories slightly bore us; Mr. Ollivant’s story carries convic- 
tion.’’—Daily Chronicle. 
** By all means let our readers procure this fine romance of dogs eer 
—Outlook. 
‘The humour of the book is fresh and bnoyant.”—Manchester Guardian. 
* A book to read with admiration and to praise with enthusiasm.” 
— Bookman. 
* Fine and qnaintly original fiction. A tale of dogs and men which reizes the 
reader from the first. There are passages full of humour; others of intense 
pathos.” —Llovd’s. 
i A tale of breathless interest, palpitating with life and full of truest pathos, 
A genuine addition to literature.”—British Weekly. 


ZETTE and CATALOGUE sent to any address. 
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Oc rtia, 


SMITH, BOUDER, AND. CO 7s 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 


‘*DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE.” 


On November 30th. 
With 16 Portraits, 13 Plans, and a Facsimile Letter of the Duke of Marlborough. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG, 


By W. 


H. FITCHETT (*‘ Vedette ’’). 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


DEEDS THAT WON 


With 16 Portraits and 11 Plans. 


Spectator.—" Not since Macaulay ceased to write has English literature 
gas a writer capable of infusing such life and vigour into historical scenes, 

he wholesome and manly tone of Mr. Fitchett’s book is specially satisfactory. 
«++.-eLhe book cannot but take the reader by storm wherever it finds him,”’ 


THE EMPIRE. 


Seventh Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


Bookman.—“ There is no bluster, no brag, no nanseous cant about a chosen 
people, but there is a ringing enthusiasm for endurance, for dashing gallantry 
for daring and difficult feats, which generous-hearted boys and men will respond 
to quickly, There is not a flabby paragraph from beginning to end.” 





‘6A definitive biography.”—Patt Matt Gazette. 


FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED. 


SECOND EDITION 


IN THE PRESS. 


With 2 Portraits of Shakespeare, a Portrait of the Earl of Southampton, and Facsimiles of Shakespeare’s known Signatures, 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


By SIDNEY LEE, 
Editor of “The Dictionary of National Biography.” 


Times.—‘‘A marvel of research, and, though we find it hard to agree with 
all the author’s corclusions, it is, on the whole, remarkably temperate, 
judicious, and convincing... . Never before has learning been brought to bear 
upon Shakespeare’s biography with anything like the same force.” 

Morning Post.— The most useful, the most trastworthy, and the most 
complete account of Shakespeare’s career that has yet been given to the 
English-speaking world.” 


Standard.—“ Supersedes Halliwell-Phillipps’s ‘Outlines,’ and embodies all 
the researches of Phillipps himself, and of pretty nearly every other scholar, 
ancient or modern, who has laboured to elucidate Shakespeare’s persona 
historv.” 

Daily Chronicle.—‘ By far the most competent short life of Shakespeare 
that we vossess, aud it must find a place in even the most modest Shakesyearian 
library.” 








Immediately.—With 8 Illustrations and a Chart, large post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


THE CRUISE OF THE ‘CACHALOT’ ROUND 
THE WORLD AFTER SPERM WHALES, 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, First Mate. 
With a Letter to the Author from RUDYARD KIPLING. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES STEWART PARNELL 


(1846-1891). By R. Barry O’Brien, Author of * Fifty Years of Con- 
cessions to Ireland,” &c. With a Portrait, a View of Avondale, and a Fac- 
simile Letter, 2 vols, large post 8vo, 21s. 

*.* With reference to an advertisement to the effect that in con- 
5 ye of legal proceedings on the part of Mr. P. O’Connor, 
MP, for an alleged libel contained in this book, the work could 
not be procured at some of the libraries, the publishers are now 
able to state that Mr. O’Connor has seen fit to abandon the legal 
proceedings unconditionally. Mr. O'Connor has also withdrawn 
the notices he had very generally given to the libraries, book- 
sellers, and even to the binders of the book. The work may now 
be obtained in the ordinary course. 


CHARLES LAMB AND THE LLOYDS. Edited by 
EK. V. Lucas. W tt Portraits and a Fac-imie Letter, small post 8vo, 6s. 
Times.—‘‘ Mr. E. V. Lucas has met with a piece of good fortune such as 
seldom falls to the lot of a literary man This mass of correspondence was put 
into the hands of Mr. Lucas, who has had the pleasant task of building up what 
he rightiy calls the ‘ story of a notable family.’” 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE RENAIS- 


SANCE. By Mrs. Livian F, krienp. Orown 8vo, 6s. [Un December 2nd, 


AURORA LEIGH. By Exizaseru Barrerr Brownrna. 


New and Cheaper Hdition, with an Introduction by ALGERNON CHARLES 
SwInbBuRNE, and a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


IDLEHURST: a Journal kept in the Country. By Joun 
HatsHam. Crown &vo, 6s, 
Times,—“ Nature and man in the weald of Sussex are sketched with sym- 
pathy and a genial pen.” 
NEW EDITION, IN THREE SERIES, 
SKETCH 


On December 2nd. Third Series, completing the Work. 
large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN ITALY AND GREECE. 


By the late JoHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


ad J. A. SYMONDS’ “TRAVEL” 


With a Portrait, 


Published To-day.—With 2 Portraits, a Plan, and 10 Illustrations, 
large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE SEPOY MUTINY. 


As Seen by a Subaltern from Delhi to Lucknow. 
By Colonel EDWARD VIBART. 


Immediately.—With 8 Illustrations and a Map, large crown 8vo, 10s. 64, 


RHODESIA AND ITS GOVERNMENT. 


By H. C. THOMSON, 
Author of “The Chitral Campaign,” and of *‘ Fhe Outgoing Turk,” 


BRITISH RULE AND MODERN POLITICS: an 
Historical Study. By the Hon. A. 8. G. CanninG, Author of “ Tne Divided 
Irisp,” ** History in Fact and Fiction.’”’ Large crown 8yo, 7s. 

Belfast News Letter.—“ Will add to Mr. Canning’s literary and historical 
reputation.” 


PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY. Reprinted from 
the ‘* Cornhill Magazine.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Times.—* The writer bas a pretty wit and gossips amiably.” 


NEW NOVELS. 
Published To-day.—Orown 8vo, 6s, 


THECLA’S VOW. By the late Anronro GALLENGA, 


Autuor of “ Oastellamonte,” &. 


KATRINA: a Tale of the Karoo. By Anna Howarrn, 
Author of “Jan: an Afrikander.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Spectator.—“ A tale which fully maintzins the impression created by her 
earuer novel,’’ 


THE CASTLE INN. By Srantey J. Weyman, Author 
of ‘*A Gentleman of France,” “Shrewsbury,” &c, Second Edition, With 
a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 
Spectator.—‘‘A happy combination of the qualities of his earlier and later 
alert narrative and wealth of incident, coupled with careful por- 
traiture and development of character.” 
Guardian.—“ The story is told in Mr, Weyman’s best manner, and how good 
that is nobody needs to learn at this time of day.” 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
For DECEMBER. Price ONE SHILLING. Conrents:— 


FIGHTS FOR THE FiaG.—XII, ‘“* THE ) JosrpH Ropinson, By O. V. Stanford, 


LADY WITH THE Lamp.” By the; Mus.Doc, 

Rev. W. H. Fitchett. |Brip@r. By “Cavendish.” 

“Herors.” By the Bishop of London. 

Tue EtcuincHam LeEtTrers, — XXV.- | 
XXVIIIA, 

A srupy 1x ImpostuRE. By W. E. 
Garrett Fisher, 

Lor 104. By Bernard Capes, | 

Lonpon’s STORE OF Furs. By C. J. 
Cornish. ( 


Tue Snow Is Comina. By Mics M. E. 
Coleridge. 

SIGNIFICANT ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. By 
H. T. S. Forbes. 

Humours oF Speech AND PEN. By 
Ernest G. Henham. r 

Zixe Movuxpom. Part II. (Conclusion). 
By Orme Agnus, 








London: SMITH, 


ELDER, and CO., 
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PRINCE BISMARCK’S RECOLLECTIONS. 









On NOVEMBER 29th will be published, 
2 vols., with Portraits, and a Facsimile of Handwriting, demy 8vo, 32s., 


BISMARCK: 


THE MAN AND THE STATESMAN. 


BEING 


The Reflections and Reminiscences 
OTTO, PRINCE VON BISMARCK, 
Written and Dictated by Himself after his Retirement from Office. 


Translated from the German under the supervision of 


A. J. BUTLER, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


















These volumes contain the authentic memoirs of the great statesman. They were either 
written by his own hand or dictated by him to his confidential secretary, the late Lothar Bucher. 
They were then printed in Germany with the greatest secrecy, and the proofs were repeatedly 
read and revised by Prince Bismarck himself. The book now represents the work as it left 
the Prince’s hands, and the English edition is a full and complete translation from the Ger- 
man, without alteration or omission. 


The book will be found to contain a singularly frank and outspoken statement of Prince 
Bismarck’s course of political education, of the motives by which he was influenced in his policy 
when Minister and Chancellor of the German Empire, of his relations with King Frederick 
William IV., with the Emperor William I., and with the Emperor and Empress Frederick, 
besides many letters, hitherto unpublished, from Royal personages and well-known statesmen. 
It throws light on the Court life at Berlin and at various German spas, it describes the intrigues 
against which Bismarck had to contend throughout his career as a politician, gives many com- 
pletely new anecdotes, and narrates for the first time in authoritative form events and episodes 
of which inaccurate versions have been circulated. A feature of special interest is the story of 
Bismarck’s meeting the Queen and Prince Albert in Paris in the year 1855. The aged states- 
man, after retiring from his office, attempts from his knowledge of the past history of Europe to 
forecast the future policy of the Russian Empire, and lays down the canons by which, in his 
belief, the statecraft of Germany ought to be guided. Ina word, the book is a final judgment 
passed by the Prince himself on his own political career, and on the personages with whom his 
life was associated. It differs from most autobiographies of great statesmen in the candour with 
which the writer speaks, and it shows that he preserved in the evening of his days his keen 
intellectual insight, his accurate memory, and his comprehensive knowledge of the princip!es 
by which the policy of each European State is directed, as well as his caustic humour and 
love of anecdote. The value of the book really lies in the picture it gives at first hand 
of the motives and mental attitude generally of the man whose work will, so far as can at 
present be seen, leave more lasting traces on the history of Europe than that of any other 


statesman of the nineteenth century. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


ANNALS OF A PUBLISHING HOUSE. 


JOHN BLACKWOOD. 


By nis DAUGHTER, 


MRS. GERALD PORTER. 


Being the Third and concluding Volume of “ William 
Blackwood and his Sons.” With Two Portraits and 
View of Strathtyrum. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


“ Kindly, generous, and stra‘ghtforward, John Riackwood was more than 
that; he came near to being the ideal ed:tor...... Few more attractive person- 
alities have been set before us in a memoir.”—Academy. 

“Excellent taste and discrimination are shown all through, a due sense of 
proportion has been observed, and the interest of the narrative never flags.” 

—Westminster Gazette, 


“Mrs. Porter’s ably written and entirely satisfactory biography fully justifies 
her selection as Mrs. Oliphant’s successor.”— World, 
‘(Full of interesting glimpses of fhe many famous men and women whom 
John Blackwood gathered round him,”—St, James’s Gazette, 
“Fascinating as were the preceding volumes, this equals, if it does not excel 
them in interest...... The personal sketches and the letters are alike a 
—Standard, 


NEW NOVEL BY 
THE AUTHOR OF “MONA MACLEAN.” 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


WINDYHAUGH. By Granam Travers 
(Maraaret G. Topp, M.D.), Author of “Mona Maclean: 
Medical Student,” and “ Fellow Travellers.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ELEVENTH EDITION THIS DAY. 


WITH KITCHENER TO KHAR- 


TUM. By G. W. Srexrvens, Author of “The Land of the 
Dollar,” “ With the Conquering Turk,” “Egypt in 1898,” 
&c. With 8 Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 6s, 


MR. AND MRS. NEVILL TYSON. 


By May Sincuarr, Author of “ Audrey Craven,” &. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


RIFTS IN THE REEK. By Jzanie 
Morison, Author of “ Aolus,’ “ Doorside Ditties,’ “There 
as Here,” &c. Witha Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


A LOTUS FLOW ER. 
By J. MORGAN-DE-GROOT, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
* A work of genius.’’—Dundee Courier. 
**A dogged forcefulness, and a display of literary resource which show cone 
siderable promise.’’—St, James’s Gazette, 
‘* A superbly faithful picture.”—Saturday Review, 
A translation of a fine Dutch novel.”—Outlook, 
“A very clever psychological study.”’—Birmingham Post. 
“ The characters are defined with a masterly hand.”’—Scotsman, 
“His first novel made a stir at once. His second work has just appeared, 
superior in conception, more elavorate in plot, and more fascinating.” 
—Athenzum (review of Dutch literature), 
“A novel for which we may reasonably anticipate a great demand, not only in 
England, but practically turoughout the English-speaking world.” 
—St. James’s Budget. 
“The visions are picturesque—the dénouement powerful.”’—Literary World. 
“It is marked by distinction of truth and observation......the study of the 
woman’s character is finely done throughout.”—Daily Chronicle, 


BRITAIN’S FOREIGN POLICY. 


THE HISTORY OF THE FOREIGN 
POLICY OF GREAT BRITAIN. By Monracu Burrows, 
Chicele Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Oxford, Captain R.N., F.S.A., &c., “ Officier de l’Instruction 
Publique,” France. New Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BY THE LATE SIR GEORGE BADEN-POWELL. 


THE SAVING OF IRELAND. Con- 
ditions and Remedies: Industrial, Financial, and Political. 
By "4 GrorcE Bapen-Powett, K.C.M.G., M.P. Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 


————___ 


MESSRS. LONCMANS & C0.’S List 
PITT: 


Some Chapters of His Life and Times, 
By the Right Hon. EDWARD GIBSON, 
LORD ASHBOURNE, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
With 11 Portraits, 8vo, 21s. 


THE COMPANIONS OF PICKLE 


Being a Sequel to ‘Pickle the Spy.” 
By ANDREW LANG. 
With 4 Plates, 8vo, 16s. 


NEW STORY BY MR. HAGGARD, 
DOCTOR THERNEG. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. [On Monday neet 


*,* This is a story dealing with the results of the famous 
“ Conscientious Objector” clause in the new Vaccination Act 
The principal character is a doctor who, from interested motives, 
has taken up the anti-vaccination cause, the book being the 
history of his life. It presents in a dramatic form an account 
of the great plague which, in the opinion of many experts, is like] 
to visit this country as the result of the practical abolition of id 
pulsory vaccination. In one country town 5,760 children haye 
already been exempted. 


MY INNER LIFE: 


Being a Chapter in Personal Evolution & Autobiography, 
By JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER, 
Author of “Civilisation and Progres:,” &, 


8vo, 14s. [On Monday neet. 


RELIGION IN GREEK 
LITERATURE. 


By the Rev. LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D., 
Emeritus Professor of Greek, University of St. Andrews, 80, 15s, 


THE TRADITIONAL POETRY 
OF THE FINNS. 


By DOMENICO COMPARETTI, 
Socia dell’ Accademia dei Lincei, Membre de l’Académie des Inscriptions, &, 
Translated by IsapeLLaA M. ANDERTON, 
With Introduction by ANpDREw Lana. 8yo, 16s. 


THE METAPHYSIC OF EXPERIENCE. 


By SHapwortH H. Hopason, Hon. LL.D. Edin., Hon. Fellow C.0.0. Oxford, 
Past President of the Aristotelian Society, Author of ‘ Time and Space,” 
“ The Philosophy of Reflection,” &. 4 vols, 8vo, 36:. net. 


RAMAKRISHNA: his Life and Sayings. 


By the Right Hon. F. Max Miitter, K.M., Foreign Member of the Freuch 
Institute; Fe!low of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 53. 
On Monday next. 
*,* Ramakrishna, whoee life is cessribed and whose sayings have been collected 
in this volume, was one of those Indian ascetics and sages who are known under 
different names as Sannydsins, Mahdtmans, or Yogins, He was born in 1833 aud 
died in 1886, 


CATHOLIC FAITH AND PRACTICE: 2 


Manual of Theology. Part II. By the Rev. ALFRED G. Mortimer, D.D., 
Rector of St. Mark’s, Philadelphia. Crown 8vo, 93. [On Monday neat, 
*,* This containsa full treatment, both historical and dogmatic, of Matrimony, 
with the various difficulties in regard to it, the Roman Controversy on Anglican 
Orders, the modern theories of the Kenotists, with reference to our Lord’s 
knowledge, the Inspiration of Holy Scripture and Higher Criticism; there is 
specially full treatment of Eschatology, dealing with the various views in regard 
to the Intermediate State, Prayer for the Dead, Invocation of Saints, Heaven, &, 


SOME ASPECTS OF PRIMITIVE CHURCH 


LIFE. By Wi.tiam Bricut, D.D., Regins Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History and Canon of Christ Charch, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


[On Monday neat, 
SHADOWS, and other Poems. By H. Samuzis. 


With 7 Illustrations by W. Fitzgerald, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
[On Monday next. 


HOPE THE HERMIT: a Romance of Borrow- 


dale. By Epna Lyatu. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
* Audrey Radcliffe, the loved of Michael, is as sweet a maid as novel reader 
can desire, and her crossed loves are described very gently and sympathetically. 
As a relief from realistic and morbid novels this simple, wholesome tale deserv?s 
commendation.’’—Glasgow Herald. ‘ 
“The story is simple and straightforward, perfectly wholesome and pare 1B 
tone, with much romantic incident.’’—Glote. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 194. DECEMB:éR, 1898, 8yv0, Sixpence. 
Two Mew 0’ Menvir. By Walter Raymond. Chaps, 16-19, Concluded. 
A Farmer's Year. IV. By H. Rider Haggard, 
Mipas. By Mrs. Parr. 
Our Mary. By Mrs. Mann. 
TuE CoMING OF AGE OF THE QUEEN OF THE NETHERLANDS. By Mrs. 
Lecky. 
Aw Etiquette BOOK OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Mrs. Clements 
argons, 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHip. By Andrew Lang. 





WLLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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~NEW BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 








pRiCcs. 


5s. 


each. 


¥ 


a eS ee 


IN THE GRIP OF THE SPANIARD. By Her- 
BERT Hayews, Author of ‘‘ Under the Lone Star,” “rhe 
British Legion,” &c. With 9 Illustrations by Wal Paget. 
Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, cloth extra, gilt top. 

“Tt is a real boys’ book.”—DaILr CHRONICLE. 


A FIGHTER IN GREEN: a Tale of Algeria. 
By HerBert Harens, Author of bad Fighting for Freedom,” 
“Under the Lone Star,’’ ‘‘Clevely Sahib,” &. With 9 Illus- 
trations by R. Taibot Kelly, R.B.A. Orown 8vo, bevelled 
boards, cloth extra, gilt top. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH: a Story of the 
Struggle in the West. By E. Everett-GREEN, Author of “In 
Taunton Town,” “Shut i: ” “The Sign of the Red Cross,’’ &. 
With 7 Illustrations by Wal Paget and a Map. Orown 8vo, 
bevelled boards, cloth extra, gilt top. 

“ Full of spirit and variety.”—DaILy CHRONICLE. 


THE DORMITORY FLAG; a School Story. By 
HaRoL_p AVERY, Author of ‘The Triple Alliance,” ‘ "Soldiers 
of the Queen,” &c. With 8 Illustrations by W. H. Margetson. 
Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, cloth extra, gilt top. 





—— 


4s, 


3s. 6d. 


THROUGH PERIL, TOIL, AND PAIN. By 
Lucy Taror, Author of ** Fritz of Prussia,” *‘Going on Pil- 
grimage,” &. With Illustrations by W. H. Margetson. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 


TOM TUFTON’S TOLL. By JE. Evererr 
GREEN, Author of “Tom Tufton’s Travels,” ‘‘ Shut In,” *‘ » 
the Days of Chivalry,” &c. With 6 Illustrations by W. S 
Stacey. Post 8vo, cloth extra. 

“Full of stirring interest.’’—RkEcoRD. 


THE UNCHARTED ISLAND. By SxKe.ton 
Kupporp, ara of “*Hammond’s Hard Lines,” **The Mess 
that Jack Made,” & With Illustrations by W. Rainey, R.I. 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, 

“a very fascinating ‘treasure’ romance,”—SPECTATOR. 


THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE: Its Trials and 
Triumphs. By Haroip AVERY, Author of “Soldiers of the 
Queen,” “ Frank’s First Term,” &c. With 6 Illustrations by 
W. H. Margetson. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 

Will be voted, in schoolboy parlance, ‘a ripping’ ond book.’ 

ECORD, 


ONE SUMMER BY THE SEA. By J. M. 
OaLLWELL, Author of “ Dorothy Arden,” “ Timothy Tatters,’’ 
&c. With Illustrations by J. H. Bacon. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra. 


NEW BOOK BY ORISON SWRTT MARDEN. 


THE SECRET OF ACHIEVEMENT. A Book 
designed to teach that the highest Achievement is that which 
results in noble Manh and Womanhood; that there is 
something greater than wealth, grander than fame; that 
character is the only sucess. By Or1son SWETT MARDEN, 
author of “ Architects of Fate,” on Illustrated with Portraits 
of eminent Persons. Post 8v0, cloth extra. 








2s. 6d. 


each, 


CHUMS AT LAST. By A. Forsyru Granr. 


With Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra. 
* An excellent story of schoolboy rivalry.”"—SPECTATOR. 


THE GREEN TOBY JUG, and the Princess 
who Lived Opposite, Stories for Little Children. By Mrs. 
kpwin HOHLER. With numerous Illustrations by J, H. Bacon. 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, 

“A very pretty tale.”—Recorp., 


OUR VOW: a Story for Children. By E. L. 
HaveERFIELD, Author ef “On Trust,” &c. With 6 Illustrations, 


post Svo, eloth extra, 
“A fascinating story for children,”—REcORD. 


ESTHER’S CHARGE. By E. Everert-Green, 


Author of “Olive Roscoe,” ‘Loyal Hearts and True,” &c, 
With 6 Illustrations by J. H. Bacor. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 


KING ALFRED'S VIKING: a Story of the 


First English Fleet. By Cuaries E, WHISTLEB, With Illustra- 











tions, crown 8vo, cloth extra. 
“ An excellent and spirited tale."—GLOBE. 





1s, 6d. 


each, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





THE WHITE NORTH. With Nordenskiold, De 


Long, and Nansen. By M. Dovetas, Author of “ Across 
Greenland’s Ice-fields,” ‘Breaking the Record,” &c, With 
lilus —_|__Mustrations, post Bro, cloth extra, 


A NEW LIBRARY OF ’ TALES FOR 
THE HOME. 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, 1s. 6d. each. 


AUNT SALLY. By Constance Mizmay. 
GLADYS OR GWENYTH? The Story of a 


Mistake. By E. EVERETT-GREEN, 


THE MYSTERY OF ALTON GRANGE. By 


E, EVERETT-GREEN. 


THROUGH THE GATES. 





By Annie Tucker. 


THE PIRATE’S GOLD : a True Story of Buried 


Tre ‘sure, by GORDON Srantrs, M.D., O.M., Author of 
Every Inch a Sailor,” ‘How Jack Mackenzie Won his 
Epaulettes,” ‘As We Sweep Through the Deep,” &. With 
Illustrations, post 8vo, cloth extra. 
‘* A pleasant little book of adventure,” —SPEcTATOR. 


TRUE TO THE FLAG. By GeratpineE R. 


GLascow. With numerous leit post 8vo, cloth extra, 


THE QUEEN’S NAMESAKE. By M. B. 
Synge, Author of “Brave Men and Brave Deeds.” With 
Ilastrations, post 8vo, cloth extra, 


PRICE. 











1s. 6d. 


each. 





THE SWEDISH FOSTER-BROTHERS. By 


Mrs, Woops BaxeEr, Author of “The Swedish Twins,” “ Little 
Tora,” &. With Illustrations, post 8vo, cloth extra. 
STOLEN OR STRAYED. By Haroun Avery, 
Author of ‘Soldiers of the Queen,” “ Frank’s First Term,” &c. 
With Lilustrations, post 8vo, cloth extra, 
OUR NOBLE QUEEN: the Story of her Life. 


With numerous Illustrations, large fcap. 8vo, cloth extra. 


THE LIFE OF GLADSTONE : a Book 
for Boys, By M. B, Synz, Author of “A Helping Hand,” &c. 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, 

JACK’S VISIT. With numerous Illustrations, 
post 8vo, cloth extra, 

With 


GLORY. By Mrs. Hamitron Synae. 


Illustrations, post 8vo, cloth extra, 


THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF PICTURES 
AND STORIES FOR 1899. Swall 4to, pictorial boards. 
“ Contains a wealth of Pictures and Stories for a shilling.” 
—Sr. JaMEs’s GAZETTE, 


THE FAVOURITE BOOK OF ALPHABETS. 


__Large cro’ crown vn 80, fancy | boards. With numerous Iilustrations. 





















1s. 


each. 





~NEW SERIES OF CHILDREN’S 
PICTURE BOOKS. 
At Five Shillings. 


THE GOLDEN PICTURE BOOK. Stories and 
Verses. Over 80 Coloured Illustrations. Small 4to, 288 pages, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s, 

Reading matter, pictures, binding, and bold type, combine to 
make this a most attractive book for children, 





At Three and Sixpence. 


YOUNGSTERS. A Volume of Pictures and 

= Stories, With Coloured Plates. Royal ito, 276 pages, 33. 6d. 
At Two Shillings. 

PICTURES TO PAINT. An Easy Painting 


Book for Children, With Rhy mes, 





At One Shilling. 
FOUR NEW PICTURE BOOKS. Full of New 


Stories and Pictures, With handsome Coloured Cover and 
Frontispiece. Royal 4to, 92 pages, 
ls. 


Happy Holidays. 1s.| Pretty Polly. 





At Sixpence. 
EIGHT NEW PICTURE BOOKS. 
Coloured Oover and Frontispiece. Royal 4to. 


Play-Time. 64d. Dicky-Bird Tales. 6d. 
AChristmas Hamper. Pretty Pets and 


6d. Pictures. 6d. 
Peeps into Birdland. | The Queen of Hearts. | 


6a. 


Sugar Plums. 6d. | ta. 
THE SIXPENNY ANIMAL ALPHABET. 


With 16 psges of finely Coloured Plates, 6d. Thick Paper 
Edition, with linen-lined eover, ls, 
** As a Sixpenny Picture Book it has few equals.” 
—Sr. James's GazeETTE. 











NEW SERIES OF SUNDAY ‘SCHOOL 
TICKETS 


At Sixpence per Packet. 


WORDS OF TRUTH—Packet C. Six Hun- 
dred Cards in Packet 
WORDS OF WISDOM—Packet D. Six Hun- 





dred Cards in Packet, 


Round the Farm. 1s.' Nursery Rhymes. Is. 


With | 


| Wee Willie Winkie, 








































THOMAS NELSON and SONS, 35 & 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; 


PARK SIDE, EDINBURGH ; 


anp NEW YORK, 
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MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS LIST 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Small Colombier 8vo, 25s, net. 


FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON, P.RA.: 
an Illustrated Chronicle. By Ernest Rurs. With 12 Photogravures and 
83 Illustrations, New and Cheaper Edition, Revised. 
* A new edition that cla'ms a word of welcome is the reissue with additions 
ef Mr. Ernest Rhys’ Fiederic, Lord Leighton......it is to be heartily com- 
mended.”—Times. 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, BART: a 
Record and Review. By Matcotm Bett. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, 
Revised and brought up to date, with 100 Illustrations, many of them not 
hitherto included. 

“Both as an account of Burne-Jones’ life and genius and for its repro- 
ductions of his pictures, it deserves the highest praise,”"—St, James’s Gazette, 


Post 8vo, 6s. 


b] ” 
CARLYLE’S “SARTOR RESARTUS”: an 
Illustrated Edition, with upwards of 80 Original Designs by E. J. Sullivan. 
Printed at the Chiswick Press. [Next week, 
*,* Also a Limited Edition on Japanese vellum, 21s, net. 
In this edition the artist has carried out a long-cherished plan, as yet un- 
attempted, to provide a pictorial comment on this unique work. 


Crown Svo, 5s. net, 


ELLEN TERRY AND HER IMPERSONA- 


TIONS: an Appreciation. By Cuartes Hiatt. With 32 Illustrations 


reproduced from Photographs, with Binding designed by Gordon Craig. 
[Neat week, 


Demy 4to, 21s, net. 


SUBURBAN RELIQUES OF OLD LONDON : 


North of the Thames. Drawn in Lithography by T. R. Way. With Introduc- 
tion and Descriptive Letterpress by H. B. WHEaTLEY, F.S.A. [Neat week, 





The Endymion Series. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
Illustrated by 


MILTON.—MINOR POEMS. 


Alfred Garth Jones, Post 8vo, 6s. 


ENGLISH LYRICS, from Spenser to Milton. 
Illustrated by R. Anning Bell. With an Introduction by Jou» Dennis. Post 
8vo, 6s, (Neat week, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE EX-LIBRIS SERIES. 


THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. Reproduced 
in 79 Half-tone Plates from Photographs of the Work originally taken for 
the Department of Science and Art. With an Historical Description and 
Commentary by Frank Repu Fowxs, of that Departmont. Imperial 16mo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


REV. W. TUCKWELL’S EDITION. 
On Hand-made Paper, pott 8vo, 4s, net. 


EOTHEN. By ArexanpER W. Kinetaxz. 
Reprinted from the First Edition, with an Introduction by the Rev. W. 
TucKWELL, the Original Illustrations, and a Map. 





DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
° ’ 

REX REGUM. A Painter’s Study of the 
Likeness of Christ from the Time of the Apostles to the Present Day. By 
Sir Wrke Baruiss, F.S.A. With 50 Illustrations, in cloth, richly gilt, 
post 8vo, 6s, net, 





In Three Parts, £2 each, 


VANDYCK’S PICTURES AT WINDSOR 


CASTLE. By Erayest Law. In Three Parts, each with 10 Plates in Photo- 
gravure. 60 Copies onthe finest Japanese paper throughout, imperial folio, 
22% inches by 153, £4 each Part (all Subscribed). 300 Copies on Dutch 
Hand-made Paper throughont, 19} inches by 15, £2 each part. 


Feap. 4to, 30s. net. 


THE ROYAL GALLERY AT HAMPTON 


COURT, ILLUSTRATED. Being an Historical Catalogue of the Pictures 
on the Queen’s Collection at that Palace, with Descriptive, Biographical, 
and Critical Notes, Revised, Enlarged, and Illustrated with 100 Plates. By 
Ernest Law, B.A., Author of ‘‘ A History of Hampton Court Palace,” 





A HISTORY OF RENAISSANCE ARCHI- 


TECTURE IN ENGLAND. A.D. 1500-1800. By RerornaLtp BLOMFIELD, 
M.A., Author of “The Formal Garden in England.” With 150 Illustrations 
from Drawings by the Author, and 90 Plates from Photographs and old 
Prints and Drawings, 2 vols, imperial 8vo, 50s, net. 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
ACROSS INDIA 
At the Dawn of the 20th Century. 

By LUCY E. GUINNESS. 


Orown 4to, 3s. 6d., in paper boards ; 5s., cloth boards, 





This book is full of vivid picturesque descriptions of India andi 
seen by the author during a recent visit. It also shows, by phd peoples, wu 
maps, diagrams, and illystrations, how little has yet been accomplished, ho 

much remains to be don¢, in evangelising that great country. The Volu : 
tends to 255 pages, and there are over 250 Illustrations and Diagrams, — 


Just Published. 


THE PARSI, JAINA, AND SIKH. Being 


the Maitland Prize Essay for 1897. By Rev. Dougtas M. Tuo: 
Trinity College, and Ridley Hall, Oambridge, Author of “ Atrion Wate! 
2s., cloth boards. o~ 
This little work consists of a careful study of three of the minor Indi 
which have had « very powerful influence upon the historical paar ye 
religion in India, It is hoped that ministers, and Hy mye missionaries and ql’ 
connected with the Student Volunteer Mission, will find the book very helpful, 


Just Published, 


‘HEALTH AT HOME,” By Dr. Scuormrp 


Second Series, 1s, 6d., cloth. Contains one of each of the following, which 
may be had eeparately, at One Penny each :— 
No. 13.—CLEALINESS. No. 19.—Rxst: 17s Importaxce py 
»» 14.—Some Nursina anD MEDICAL HEALTH AND SIcKNEss, 
Terms EXxeLaIneD. » 20.—THE Morat Tearing op 


» 154—A CHoLera Erapemic. By CHILDREN. 

Peter K. Pickard, M.D. » 21.—PLain Worps on Hearry 
» 146.—THE VaLUE AND Cost OF Laws. 

Foop. » 22.—OLD AGE AND ITs CLarms, 


17.—WHEN TOSEE THE DocToR, AND | ,, 23.—HOsPITALS, DISPENSARIES, 
Wuat 70 Say To HIM. AND INFIRMARIES, 
» 18.—THEe EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL, » 24,—THE Five Laws or Heatran, 


PRESENT DAY TRACTS. (Vol. XIV.) 


Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d., cloth boards. This volume contains Tract: by Rev, Staytzy 
LeatuEs, D.D., Rev. H. R. Reynoups, D.D., Rev. M. KaurMayy, M.A, 
Rev. J. Murray MitcHewt, LL.D., Rev. D. W. Stmon, D.D. Oan be had 
separately at 4d. each in paper covers, 

SPECIAL OFFER.—In order to make these tracts more widely known, the 
Committee have decided to offer the complete set of Fourteen Half-crown 
Volumes for One Guinea net. In cases where some of the volumes have already 
been purchased the Committee will supply any of the remaining volumes (not 
less than seven) at the proportionate rate of 1s. 6d. per volume, 


THE CRY FROM THE SEA AND THE 


ANSWER FROM THE SHORE, By the Rev. T. S. Treanor, M.A,, Deal, 
Author of ‘The Heroes of the Goodwin Sands,” “Tue Log of a Sky 
Pilot,” &c. Illustrated, large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“ Another thrilling series of sketches.” —Guardian, 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME ANNUAL. 


Contains 812 pages profusely Illustrated by Coloured and Wood Engravings. 
7s. 6d., in handsome cloth; or, in 2 Half-Yearly Volumes, specially bound for 
Lending Libraries, 7s. 6d. the two. 

*‘ A veritable library of good reading.” —Christian, 


THE LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL. 
Contains 812 pages, with numerous Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece. 
7s, 6d., in handsome cloth; or, in 2 Half-Yearly Volumes, specially bound for 


Lending Libraries, 7s. 6d. the two. 
‘* We can recommend no better present than this handsome volume."—Spectator 


? ; 

THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. 

Contains 832 pages of Interesting and Useful Reading, profusely Illust: 

8s., in handsome cloth cover; or, for Lending Libearicn, in yar rads 

Volumes, 8s. the two. . 

“The ‘Girl’s Own Annual’ contains all that a girl of taste and education 

could desire in her earlier teens—and perhaps afterwards. There is nothing 
snobbish or unworthy about this book; no appeals to the vanity of the ‘ young 
gentlewoman,’ whatever that class of female may be; it is written for girls & 
girls, and it is as much in place in the cottage as in the castle,” 


—Pali Mall Gasette, 
THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. 


Contains 832 pages, with many Coloured and Wood Engravings. &., in hand. 

some cloth; or, for Libraries, in 2 Half-Yearly Volumes, 8s. the two. ; 
“Parents in search of a Christmas present cannot do better than buy this 

Annual.”—Manchester Courter. 

LE FEUVRE.—A PUZZLING PAIR. By Am lt 
Frvuvre, Author of “Probable Sons,” &. With 144 Illustrations, imperial 
16mo, 3s. 6d., or in crown 8vo, 2s. 

LE FEUVRE.—A THOUGHTLESS SEVEN. By Aur 
Le Fevvre. With 27 Illustrations, 1s. 6d. 


MEADE.—CAVE PERILOUS. By L.T. Mzane. 3s. 64 
MAYO.—OTHER PEOPLE’S STAIRS. By Isaszuts 


Frviz Maro. Illustrated, 2s. 64., cloth. 


BALLARD.—FAIRY TALES FROM FAR JAPAN. 


Prefatory Note by Mrs. BisHop. Illustrated, 2s, 6d. 


MANWELL.—THE CAPTAIN’S BUNK.—By ©™. 5. 


MAnweELL. With 34 Illustrations, 23. 6d, 
MALAN. — SCHOOLDAYS AT HIGHFIELD 


HOUSE. By A, N. Manan, M.A. 23. 6d. 
WALTON.CHRISTIE, THE KING’S SERVANT. 
A Sequel to “Christie’s Old Organ.” By Mrs. 0. F. Watton. 1s. 


1.000 BOOKS, FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES 
5 are published by the RELIGIOUS TRAC?’ SOCIETY, Reliable, 
Readable, and Useful, Cheap, Attractive, Illustrated, At prices from 6d. Up- 
wards. Please ask for them at the Bookshops, or write for Prize Oatalogne. 





PUBLISHED AT 56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 





19% 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S STANDARD BOOKS. 





NEW EDITION, WITH TWELVE PORTRAITS. 


THE WORKS OF 


THE “ALBANY” 


LORD MACAULAY. 
EDITION. 


Twelve Volumes, large crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. each. 


The Bdition is included in Messrs. Longmans’ “ SILVER LIBRARY,” which is now being reissued in a NEW STYLE OF BINDING, 
gilt lettered, with half-flat backs. 


Each Volume contains a Portrait specially prepared for this Edition. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Vols. I.-VI. 
ESSAYS AND BIOGRAPHIES. Vols. VII.-X. 


SPEECHES, LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, &c., and INDEX. Vols. XI. and XII. 


( Ready.) 


(Ready.) 
(In December.) 


*,* An EDITION DE LUXE, consisting of 250 Copies will be issued in December, with 36 extra Portraits. 
For price apply to the Booksellers. 


GUARDIAN.—‘‘In no form can Macaulay be read with so much pleasure as 
in this greatly improved issue of the ‘Silver Library.’” 

§T. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“‘A form that is absolutely satisfactory. The 
twelve volumes will make a very comely set, in every respect worthy of aclassic,” 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—“ The ‘Albany’ edition of Macaulay’s works 


promises to be the best printed and most convenient that has yet been given to | 


the public. ’ 


; MORNING POST.—“The style in which the plates are produced leaves 
| nothing to be desired, and altogether the reprint is worthy of the material 
which it enshrines,” 

BOOKMAN.—“ Everything that could be wished, It is clearly printed on 
| light paper, bound in excellent style, and altogether a most attractive edition. 
The portraits are works of art. We can heartily recommend it to all book- 
‘ men.” 








By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, 12 vols. crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, each. 


THE DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF 


ARAGON. Crown Svo, 3s. 6.7. 


THE SPANISH 5 STORY OF THE ARMADA, 


and other Essays, Historics] and Descriptive. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s 


THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. Crown 8vo, 
3a, 6d. 
ENGLISH SEAMEN OF THE SIXTEENTH 


CENTURY. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 


4 vols, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. cach, 


OCEANA ; 


With 9 INustrations, crown S8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CHSAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 


1795-1835, 2 vole. crown 8vo, 78. 1834-1881, 2 vols. cruwn Svo, 7s. 


or, England and her Colonies. 


By the Right Hon. WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols. 8vo, Vols. I. and IL, op oy 368.; Vols. ITT. 
po IV., 1760-1784, 36s.; Vols. V. and VI., 1784-1793, 36s.; Vols. VII. and VIIL., 
13-181 0, 36s, 
CABINET EDITION. ENGLAND. 7 vols, crown 8vo, 6s. each. IRELAND. 
5yols. crown 8yo, 6s. each, 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, from 


Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 162. 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND IN- 


FLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 2 vols, 
crown 8yo0, 16s, 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 


Srv, 368, 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Accession 


of yay I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642, 10 vols. crown 8vo, 
. each, 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each, 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


AND PROTECTORATE, 1649.16650, Vol. I, 1649-1651, with 14 Maps, 8vo, 
21s, Vol. I, 1651-1654, with 7 Maps, 8vo, 21s. 


2 vols. 


By Sir T. ERSKINE MAY. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND, since the Accession of Com IIL., 1760-1870, 3 vols. 8vo, 188, 


By the Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 4 vols. cr. 8vo 


Preriop I.—A.D. 449 to 1485. 4s. 6d. | Perrop III.—1689 to 1837. 7s. 6d. 
PERIOD IT.—1485 to 1688, 5s, Periop IV.—1837 to 1880. 6s. 


By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of London. 
A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, from 


the Great Schism to the Sack of Rome, 1378-1527. 6 vols, crown 8vo, 
68, each. 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY OF CIVILISATION 
ENGLAND. 3 vols, crown Svo, 24s. ; 
By PETER M. ROGET. 
THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND 


PHRASES, Olassified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. Orown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


By ALEXANDER BAIN. 
MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE: a Com- 


pendium of Prychology and Ethics. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE SENSES & THE INTELLECT. 8vo, 15s. 
THE EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. 8vo, 15s 
PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE AND INDUCTIVE. 


Part I. DEDUOTION, 4s, | Part II. INDUOTION, 6s. 6d, 





IN 


By JOSEPH GWILT, F-.§.A. 
AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF ARCHITEC- 


TURE. Illustrated with more than 1,100 Engravings on Wood. Revised 
(1888), with Alterations and considerable Additions, by Wratr PapwortH 
8vo, £2 12s, 6d. 


By the Rt. Hon. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR,M.P. 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF: being 
Notes Introductory to the Study of Theology. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

By JOHN STUART MILL. 
A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 





THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


With 378 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s, 


LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 


London, New York, and Bombay. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S NEW BOOKS 
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Three Important Art Works for Christmas Presentation, 
ROME. By Ruetnorp Scnorner. Edited and Condensed by Mrs. Arraur Bey 


(N. D’Anvers), Author of “The Elementary History of Art,” &c. With 290 Illustrations after Original Drawings by A] 
and Amadeo Terzi,G. Bacarisas, M. Barbasan, E. Benllure, O. Brioschi, E. Fuchs, F. von Lenbach, F. Lionne, S. Sah 
M. Pagani, and Alinari. 1 handsome vol. demy 4to, unique binding case, 'fwo Guineas net. (Early in ean” 


DUTCH PAINTERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Edited 4, 


MAX ROOSES, Curator of the Plantin-Moretus Museum, Antwerp. Translated by F. KNOWLES. With Bioorg hical 
Notices. The Text contains over 200 Illustrations, besides 6 Etchings by Philip Zilcken, 6 Photogravure Plates, and 12 Hatt 
tone Full-page Plates. 1 handsome quarto vol., cloth extra, Two Guineas net, ; 
“ One of the most sumptuons and charming of the books of the season.” —GLOBE. : 
“ This profuse'y and beautifully illustrated work contains biographical notices hy ‘eminent hands’ of twelve celebrated artists representing the modora D 
‘school of painting in its various branches. Kach memoir is written by a personal friend of its dead or living subject, and sets forth the views and opini ~gal 
well as the babits, eurroundings, and professional achievements of the painter with whom it specially deals.”—DariLy TELEGRAPH, Ons, as 


THE LIFE OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. With 380 Water-Coloy, 


Drawings, 150 Pen-and-{nk Sketches, and numerous Explanatory Notes. By JAMES TISSOT (dedicated by permission to the 

Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone). 2 vols. large imperial 4to, cloth, Twelve Guineas net; leather, Thirteen Guineas net, 
“ Nothing remains but to pronounce this wonderful * Lite of Our Lord’ one of the greatest artistic achievements of that illustrious French School from all th 
traditions of whica it is so complete and sucessful a departure.” —ATHENZUM. af 





Vols. I. and II. now ready. Royal 8vo, 700 pp., 25s. net each. 
Vol. III., containing a long Contribution by Captain A. T. MAHAN, will be ready early in December. 


THE ROYAL NAVY FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
PRESENT. By WM. LAIRD CLOWES. Each volume will be complete in itself, with an Index, and orders will be taken 
either for Sets or for separate Volumes. In 5 handsome royal 8vo vols., 25s. each net. 

THE CONTRIBUTORS.—The present work—in the preparation of which Mr. Latrp Crowes is being assisted by Sir 
CLEMENTS MARKHAM, K.C.B., P.R.G.S., Capt. A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N., Mr. H. W. WILSON, Author of “Ironclads in Action” 
Colonel THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Mr. CARR LAUGHTON, and many other competent writers—aims at being a trustworthy 
and, so far as space allows, a complete history, from the earliest times to the present. : 


VICE-ADMIRAL LORD LYONS, G.C.B., 1790-1858. With an Account of 
Naval Operations in the Black Sea and Sea of Azov, 1854-5. By Capt. S. EARDLEY-WILMOT, R.N., Author of “The De. 
velopment of Navies,” &c. With Maps, Portraits, and other Illustrations, 1 vol. royal 8vo, cloth extra, One Guinea, 

*,* Few Officers have had a more striking career than the subject of this biography, which has been written from documents 
supplied to the Author by the Duke of Norfolk, grandson of Lord Lyons. 


“Captain Eardley-Wilmot has done his work remarkably well, and given us an admirable portrait of an admirable man......Lord Lyons is here ravea'el a: an 
exceedingly attractive personality......Captain Eardley-Wilmot’s volume is published by the firm whose imprint is associated with so much of what is best in modera 
waval literature.”—DatLy Malt. “This memoir is an interesting contribution to our naval history.”—DaILy News. 


“We welcome Captain 8. Eardley-Wilmot’s ‘ Life of Lord Lyons,’ which gives the history of the war in the Crimea from the sailor’s point of view.”=Tinxs. 





‘* Magnificent Prospect for British Enterprise.’’ 
All interested in the immense area of China now in the British sphere of influence should read 


MR. ARCHIBALD LITTLE’S THROUGH THE YANGTSE GORGES. 


This Cheap Edition has been so Revised and brought up to date and newly Illustrated throughout as to be practically a new 


book. With a Map and 35 New Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 
*,* The Yangtse region is the heart of China, and comprises an area of six hundred thousand square miles, inhabited by 


about one hundred and eighty millions of the most industrious and peaceable people in the world. It opens up a magnificent pros- 
pect for British enterprise. 


FROM EUSTON TO KLONDIKE: being the Narrative of a Trip _ through 


British Columbia and North-West Territories in the Summer of 1898. By JULIUS M. PRICE, F.R.G.S., Special Artis - 
Correspondent of the Illustrated London News, Author of “The Land of Gold,” “From the Arctic Ocean to the Yellow Se” 





With Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Neat week. 
YESTERDAYS IN THE PHILIPPINES. By|CATHERINE GLADSTONE:;: the Life, Good 
Joseru EarLe STkVENS. With 32 Full-page Illustrations from Photo- Works, and Political Efforts of. By Epwin A. Pratr. With Photogravure 


graphs by the Author. Crown 8vo, 73. 6d. Portraits and other Illustrations, crown 8vo, 63. 
** An excellent piece of work.’”—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARSinBRITISH GUIANA|THE ROMANCE OF A REGIMENT. The 


Ry Henry Kreger, M.A. With Map and Illustrations, demy, 8vo, 10s. 6d. : ‘Se 
“A volume which contains many of the best stories and jokes we have come ,, Giant Grenadiers of Potsdam, 1713-40. By J. R, Hutcuinsos, B.A. | 6 
As entertaining, witty, and spirited a boox as one couli wish to read. 


across.” —ATHENEZUM, PALL MALL GASERTE 
LOW’S 2s. 6p. LIBRARY OF TRAVEL.—New Volumes. : z F 
MALABOCH ; or, Notes from My Diary on 

ON HORSEBACK THROUGH ASIA MINOR. the Boer Gunseien of 1804 against the Chief And of Blaauwherg, 

By Colonel F, Burnasy, Author of *‘A Ride to Khiva.” Popular Edition, District Zoutpansburg, §.A.R, to which is appended a Synopsis of the 
with Map and Portrait, crown 8yo, 2s, 6d. Johannesburg Orisis of 1896. By the Rev. Coin Rak, late Chaplain to the 


~ ie ° Malaboch Forces. With Map and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 14. 
NATURE FOR ITS OWN SAKE: First Studies THE BRITISH MERCHANT SERVICE: 2 


in Natural Appearances. By Joun OC. Van Dyke, Author of ‘ Art for Art’s 


Sake.” Crown 8vo, cloth, with Portrait of the Author, 7s. 6d. History of the British Mercantile Marine from the Earliest imes to the 
WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVEL. Present Day. By R. J. Cornnewaui-Jongs, With many Tilustrations, 
demy 8vo, cloth, 143, [Next week. 


WILD EELIN: her Escapades, Adventures, and FIELD ARTILLERY WITH THE OTHER 


hitter Sorrows. By WiL.iram Brack, Author of ‘A Daughter of Heth,” is R 
AKMS: its Employment Illustrated from Military History; and is Re 





“ Sunrise,” &c, FOURTH EDITION neariy ready. Crown 8vo, 63, 
“** Wild Kelin’ is a delightful figure, in whom Highland virtues and Highland armament with Quick-tiring Guns Discussed, By Major E.S. May, R.A, 
faults of oe ~d ee ee ak tee we bn going Rc ssp Author of ‘‘ Guns and Cavalry.” With Plans, crown 8vo, 6s. 
te % i nique 
Sharm. DAILY Cunowtcye. = Pee Mt the Pains fo toll with all hisunaue | THE ISLES AND SHRINES OF GREECE. 
NEW BOOK BY JULES VERNE. By Samvet J, Barrows. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 83. 6d. 
AN ANTARCTIC MYSTERY. By Jures|PETROLEUM MOTOR CARS, Translated 
Verne, Author of “From the Earth to the Moon,” “ Around the World in from the French of Louis Lockert. With numerous Diagrams. (row) 
Eighty Days,” &c. With nearly 80 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 8vo, 33. 6d, 





READY NEXT WEEK.—PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE: curistmas NuMBER. 


It is probable that the December number of this Magazine for 1898 will surpass in popularity the previous holiday Scripyers, which have almost invariably 
fun oat of print, no matter how much the editions have been enlarged. As usual the Christmas Number will be devoted chiefly to art and fiction. 2 
The Right Hon. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN contributes to this number a paper on “ Recent Development of Policy in the United States. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and COMPANY, Ltd., St. Dunstan’s House, E.C. 


Lonpon: Printed by Love & Wyman (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.0.; and Published by Joun Baker for the “ SprcTaToR” Limited) at 
their Ofice, No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, November 26th, 1398, 




















